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A KING’S GIFT 


| lee: tired of Louisiana, had just given her to Spain. 

In October, 1764, Governor D’Abbadie, of Louisiana, had made 
public, for the first time, the letter of Louis XV. announcing that his 
Most Christian Majesty had, of his own free will, ceded to his dearly be- 
loved cousin, the King of Spain, and “to his successors and heirs, in full 
property, completely and without reserve or restriction, all the country 
known under the name of Louisiana, and also New Orleans and the island 
in which it is situated.” 

Since the first survey, in 1718, of the site now New Orleans, a war of 
races had given way to a rivalry of kings. A subtle essence of the long 
continental quarrel had come from across-sea to enter into the colonial 
anxieties, and to sharpen them. England, by the same treaty which ceded 
Louisiana, had gained the right to establish a port at Manchac, the head 
of the island on which New Orleans is situated, and was sure to use it. 
Louisiana, in spite of her fertility of soil and the marked favor of a specu 
lating Versailles, had, curiously enough, never proved so productive as her 
sister colonies of the sea. While St. Domingo, Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and St. Lucie were pouring out an unstinted tribute in coffee, sugar, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and cacao into the royal treasury, Louisiana had been hold- 
ing out the hand which begs, not that which gives. From her very cradle 
she had fallen under the malefic spell of John Law—a spell from which, up 
to 1762, she had not recovered. Law, tempter of princes and debaucher 
of colonies, had begun by being practical. Through Bienville, he had 
founded New Orleans; and had formed settlements, destined to last, at 
Natchez, Baton Rouge, and Pointe Coupée. This had been the flow of a 
Pactolian tide—the ebb was to come too soon. Paris, drunk with golden 
fumes, cried out to New France that she had found an “ Angel of Finance”’ 
in her ‘‘ Monsieur Lass.” But New France, without resources save those 
she could borrow, was too wretched to catch up the cry and send it back 
to Paris transmuted into the precious metal. A feverish period followed, 
more virulent in Paris than in the colony. Then came, July 23, 1721, 
an awful crash—the collapse of the “Great Mississippi Bubble.” Johr 
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Law had passed away forever as a factor in American history. He who 
had, in his arrogance, served /ettres de cachet upon an entire parliament, 
was himself now fleeing from one. 

It would have been well with the colony if this had been all of “ Monsieur 
Lass.” Unhappily, that splendid rogue did not vanish until he had left in 
mortmain a fatal legacy behind him—his dz//ets de caisse. Almost before 
she knew, the colony found herself handed over to the paternal mercies of 
the King of France. Under a disruption so violent, no change could occur 
without a crisis. By edict of September 19, 1735, the king approved of an 
emission of “card money” to the value of 200,000 livres—a trifle over 
$40,000. What had been begun by Law’s dzllets de caisse was completed 
by the king’s “card money.” Gold and silver, at this festival of paper, 
vanished across the Atlantic. Then the new paper, in its turn, suffered 
eclipse. To replace it, a fresh kindof bills of credit, called ordonnances, 
was issued. These lasted their day and were followed by certain treasury- 
notes. Chaos had long been dreaded: it had at last been reached. Its 
worst product was a home-syndicate, eager to speculate on the cancerous 
growth. Then it was that the colonial credit had taken fright. When 
called on to make one legitimate effort for self-preservation, it had, like 
Jean Nivelle’s dog, fairly turned tail and slunk away. 

Such was the condition, when the puzzle of making Louisiana pay for 
herself was turned over to Louis XV. He looked into the ledger of the 
colony from the first page. On the debtor side, he found “thus much 
monies” which France, through her kings, had paid out. He learned by 
heart how Louis XIV., his grandfather, had failed with Crozat, and how 
Orleans, his Regent-uncle, had collapsed with Law. The rest was the un- 
broken record of his own failures. Hence came a conviction, slow but 
growing day by day stronger, that France could do nothing with her bad 
child. Hence, also, the “ Private Act,” passed with much unnecessary 
mystery at Fontainebleau, November 3, 1762, and the supplemental an- 
nouncement—after two years within a month—of the Royal Proclamation 
at New Orleans. 

This declaration by D’Abbadie of the cession of Louisiana to Spain— 
to use the words of the historian Martin—“ plunged the inhabitants in 
great consternation.” The treaty of Paris, as a State paper, bristling with 
an array of articles, had, save for one, left them undisturbed. But that 
one article had brought them to an“ order arms” suddenly. True toa 
fashion, which was destined to become distinctively American, each parish 
was invited, as a precautionary step, to send its delegates to a general 
meeting to be held in New Orleans in the beginning of the following 
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year (1765). In character, that meeting represented the best interests of the 
colony. Strangely enough, its strongest element was of the fonctionnaire 
order—many delegates being also members of the Colonial Council. Be- 
sides these it embraced soldiers, lawyers, merchants, and farmers. From 
the first, Lafréniére, the king’s attorney-general, led the movement. All 
the vain hope of the colonists, all the loyal love which had met with 
so poor a recognition, spoke through his proposition that Louis should 
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be entreated to use his influence with the King of Spain to restrain the 
latter from taking possession of Louisiana. On his suggesting that an 
envoy should be sent at once to plead their cause before Louis, the 
unanimous choice fell upon Jean Milhet, himself a delegate, a man already 
well in years, held high in esteem, long a resident of the colony, and its 
wealthiest merchant. Such a selection, of itself, showed wisdom. Jean 
Milhet was the type, at once, of its gravity, its loyalty, and its enterprise. 

While awaiting the result of Milhet’s mission, the Louisianians moved, 
pendulum like, between hopes and fears. Always, at their door, crouched 
the hungry wolf of financial discredit. In the general doubt as to what 
Spain meant to do, its howls threatened to paralyze action. To add to 
the money worry, came the bruit thac England was snapping, at a famous 
rate, after her share of the roasted chestnuts of the “ Private Act.” * Al- 
most as though in mockery of the unaccustomed Spanish coyness, the 
Englishman swooped upon his new territory. His drums beat where they 
had never beaten before. The words of a new tongue were heard in the 
forest, and the raising of a new flag made fearful talk in the wigwams of 
Manchac. The colonists cursed the weary time, the treaty, /e perfide 
Anglais ; but there was not among all these curses one small word against 
Louis, the ‘“‘ Well Beloved.’’ Other anxieties came to vex, of which the 
death of Governor D’Abbadie was one, and not the least. Of his suc- 
cessor, Captain Philippe Aubry, but little was known. He had come ac- 
credited as a soldier who had won his spurs at Fort Duquesne. He had 
first appeared in New Orleans as the commander of the Louisiana Battal- 
ion, which had shriveled, by a royal order of disbandment, from forty to 
four companies. 

It was time now that word should come from Jean Milhet. When at 
last heard from, the official news was more sorrowful than the hearsay. 
Milhet had not even been able to see the king; but he had been forced to 
content himself with the Duke de Choiseul, his Majesty’s Minister. In his 
interview with the latter, he had been accompanied by no less a man than 
Bienville, the venerable founder of the colony, to whom, old and useless, 
Louis had been as cold and ungrateful as Ferdinand to Columbus. All 
appeals had failed. The Duke, courteous to the man, had proved deaf to 
the patriot. 

Meanwhile, the public anxiety had been made keener by the receipt 
of a letter from Havana, July, 1765, from Don Antonio de Ulloa, an- 

* Among other provisions of the Secret Treaty was one by which the King of France ceded to 


that of Great Britain . . . ‘‘everything possessed by him on the left side of the River Mississippi, 
except the town of New Orleans, and the island on which it stands.” 
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LOUIS XV KING OF FRANCE. 
[From a rare print.) 
nouncing to the Superior Council of New Orleans his appointment as 
Governor of Louisiana. It died away, however, when months had passed 
and the Spaniard did not come. Straightway the colonists set to dream- 
ing that Spain had drawn back from her compact. But theirs were 
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the Homeric dreams which creep through gates of ivory, not of horn. 
One day in the following spring—March 5, 1766—Don Antonio himself 
reached New Orleans, “with two companies of infantry under Captain 
Piernas.” The excitement passed from house to house. With it, however, 
there was no thought of resistance. The reception showed as little dis- 
courtesy as warmth. It was “respectful, but cold and sullen.” Every 
one felt that much depended on the character of the new governor. Who 
was he? Rumor had spoken of him as a man of middle age, small in 
frame ; an officer of rank in the Spanish navy; above all, as a scientist, 
the glory of Spain, held to stand high in his king’s favor. Unfortunately, 
however, though a man of many rich parts, Don Antonio was a sorry diplo- 
matist. His appointment seems about the worst that the King of Spain, 
after his royal doze, could have possibly made for his new colony. He 
had but little experience for such a position, and what little he possessed 
had come more from the sea than the land. In character he was a bundle 
of odd contradictions. He was wise where wisdom was study, but foolish 
where wisdom was action. He was a philosopher among seamen, yet 
nevcr quite a seaman among philosophers. A learned navigator in theory, 
he was so poor a sailor that, in an important cruise against the English, 
he forgot to open his letter of instructions until too late, and so let the 
Briton escape. By report, and in truth, the most amiable of men, he 
transformed himself, in New Orleans, into one of Lope de Vega’s magnifi- 
cos—and sulked. Of course, such a man must go wrong at the outset. His 
first act in Louisiana was a defiance to the colonial mind, if not to France. 
The official character of the Superior Council had been indirectly recog- 
nized by Ulloa himself in his letter from Havana announcing his appoint- 
ment. On his arrival, after a proper delay, he was respectfully requested 
by the Council to show his authority to act. What did not seem logical 
after his Havana letter was a point blank refusal to do so. He went far- 
ther. He denied altogether the right of the Superior Council, “as a civil 
tribunal,” to call him to account. He had to deal, he declared stiffly, with 
Gov. Aubry alone—whom, from Havana, he had not condescended to 
know. The Superior Council bolted this Ulloa pill with a grimace. 
Unconscious of the storm he had raised, Ulloa placidly visited the Natch- 
itoches and the outlying settlements, to deserve the thanks of a statistical- 
loving posterity by his census of 1766. On his return he continued to 
put to the colony, with different faces, that famous mock-riddle with 
which Socrates once charged Meletus. All this time he was holding great 
threads of authority between his fingers, which he had neither the skill 
nor the nerve to use. Of this he became finally conscious. He grew sus- 
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DON ANTONIO DE ULLOA, 


[From a very rare engraving, by Edward Scriven.) 


picious, sharp, peremptory. He had not forgotten how Charles III.—the 
wisest of the later Spanish kings—had instructed him to win, by kind. 
ness, Louisiana to the throne. But, as a statesman, he seemed incapable 
of being other than a fine specimen of a Spanish “ Sir Forcible Feeble.” 
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He professed to think the political coil a fair excuse to defer the execu- 
tion of his sovereign’s order. Meanwhile, after having at first ignored 
Aubry as the representative of France, he, of a sudden, took that official 
into high favor. He opened before him, as before a colleague, those 
papers signed with the great seal, which he had refused to show the 
Council. He did not say to Aubry: “I have come to relieve you.” 
What he said was: “I am not quite ready to relieve you. Act for me 
until I am.” This was just neither to the King, his master, nor to the 
King of France, his master’s friend. It is due to Ulloa, however, to say 
that, saving his persistent refusal to exhibit his powers, he strove, in his 
own way, to be of service to the colony. He tried to resurrect, in the 
interest of the troops, the wretched corpse of the colonial currency. The 
French troops, knowing it to be dead, clamored for an improvement 
on the old ruinous discount. Piernas’ Spanish Contingent, having only 
heard of it, would have none of it. After failing with the currency, Ulloa’s 
next step—under orders from Madrid, but, as he declared, against his will 
—was to regulate the colonial trade. This brought matters to a point. 
He issued, always through Acting Governor Aubry, commercial regulations 
prohibiting the unloading of cargoes from Martinique and St. Domingo, 
without his written permission. These regulations struck at the root of 
commercial independence. They were promptly met by protests from 
merchants who had ventures afloat to and from those ports. The restric- 
tions themselves, bad as they were, were as nothing to the mode in which 
they were announced. A commercial decree, made public by a file of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets and a sharp-rolling drum, was a novel sight in 
the streets of New Orleans. In their extremity the merchants—the sole 
importers of the town—turned to the Superior Council, of late much in 
eclipse. They petitioned that body to suspend the execution of the de- 
cree—Lafréniére, the attorney-general, himself presenting the petition. 
Apparently Ulloa, scientist, was not much disturbed ; but Aubry, politician, 
was. The latter hastened to suspend the obnoxious decree—informally. 
A few days later Ulloa, who had been growing more and more restless 
under the responsibilities of an office which he had declined to fill, flitted 
to the Belize. A thrill, as of deliverance, passed through the town. Days 
turned into weeks, weeks into months. Ulloa still lingered by the sea- 
side. After hopes arose fears. What could he mean by turning his back 
on the colony? Was he waiting for those who should place a sword in 
his hand? Perhaps he was expecting a Spanish army from Havana! 
Soon a whisper came which gave zest to gossip. Acertain lovely Peruvian 
lady, the Marchioness de Abrado by name, with a retinue of Indian 
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maidens, had reached the Belize, and had been received with a courtesy 
that looked like fervor, by the flitting governor. The secret, once given 
to the winds, was borne along with them. It crept out that what had 
taken place was the Church’s blessing upon a love which, born among the 
palms of Lima, was to bloom among the sedges of the Belize. When 
Ulloa and his young bride came up the river they found society in a fer- 
ment. The lady was to be punished for her husband’s offenses. Society, 
illogically enough, sought to avenge a political wrong by exercising a 
social right. In modern words, the governor’s bride was to be “cut.” 
Her Peruvian ladyship smiled haughtily at these airs of the French ladies, 
and made a miniature court for herself, with her Indian maids of honor 
around her. Within this circle, caring nothing for France, and all for 
Spain, she reposed in scornful state. There might be a fog outside; but 
could not one flirt of her Spanish fan lift it ? 

This feminine triumph was short-lived. It had been stimulated by a 
considerable show of troops, opportunely landed from Havana. With 
such a force, Ulloa might safely, by right of his commission, have silenced 
all complaints by taking formal possession of the country. Never had the 
grievance of the colony been against Ulloa Governor, but against Ulloa 
declining to be Governor. To the surprise of all he hastened to send the 
new force to the four points of the compass. This proved conclusively to 
the people that it was not the lack of troops that had made him keep the 
royal commission hidden away under his latest scientific essay. While the 
colonists had been gathering materials for combustion, old Jean Milhet, in 
the winter of 1767, was coming back to kindle the blaze. He came, Bien- 
ville’s messenger of a great disappointment. Meetings were held at once 
in the city and on the Golden Coast. A new call was issued for a general 
meeting at New Orleans. Lafréniétre, supported by his comrades of the 
first protest, fought for and carried a petition to the Superior Council that 
Ulloa should be expelled from the colony. Before breaking ground, that 
body, through its president, had thought proper to inquire of Aubry specifi- 
cally whether Ulloa had, at any time exhibited to him his powers. Aubry 
answered vaguely—“ Nothing very decisive has ever been shown to me 
on the subject.” This was the signal for the Superior Council, not sorry to 
wipe off old scores with a bold resumption of official authority, to threaten 
Ulloa with prosecution as a disturber of the public peace. Ulloa, routed 
from silence, tried to defend himself. He had met M. Aubry, he declared, 
at the Belize. On that sand-bar at the mouth of the Mississippi, famous for 
nothing save sea-gulls and sedges, possession of Louisiana had been privately 
given to him. To the amazement of the Council, Aubry stepped briskly 
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forward to make good the story. The subterfuge was vain. The colonists 
first laughed at this giving away of a world sans drums, sans banners, sans 
state, sans everything. Then their laughter, gaining sourness, turned to 
anger. They declared Ulloa to be a trickster. Though not yet rebels, 
they had taken those preliminary measures that are swift to turn indigna- 
tion into rebellion. They had already made sure of the Acadiens from the 
Attakapas, and the Germans from the Golden Coast. On October 26th, 
they waited for the council to act. On the morning of the 27th, the guns 
at the Tchoupitoulas gate were spiked. On the next day the Acadiens, 
headed by Noyan, and the Germans by Villeré, marched through the dis- 





THE BELIZE, MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI, ABOUT 1850. 


mantled gate. On the 27th the council had decided on action. Aubry 
had protested, but its decree had stood. If Ulloa did not produce his 
powers from the King of Spain to be “ recorded on its minutes, and pub- 
lished through the province, he was to leave the colony within one month.” 
Ulloa was wise enough to know that the movement, into the beginning of 
which he had never taken the trouble to inquire, had gained a strength 
beyond his power to resist. He did not wait until the expiration of the 
month to take refuge on board a Spanish vessel, anchored in front of the 
market-place. It was known that he would sail early the next morning. 
At dawn a party of merry-makers, fresh from a protracted wedding feast, 
chose to expedite the departure. Marching noisily to the levee, in high 
good humor, they secured a boat, rowed to the vessel and cut her cables. 
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The ship, already prepared for departure, floated down stream. The 
irony of fate has never been more grotesquely appropriate than this exit 
of Don Antonio de Ulloa—of him who had been a play-governor—leaving 
the town in which he had played his part, with the fantastic revelers of a 
night of orgies, shrieking out to him from the river banks, Vive le Rot / 
Vive Louis, le Bien-Aimé! Adieu! Adieu! 

Thus, without force, save a moral one; without passion, though with 
that steadiness of purpose which is stronger than passion; with a town 
aflame with high feeling, much shouting and rough threats, yet all its ex- 
cesses never going beyond a possible conflict between the rebels and the 
Spaniards, and without the loss of a single life, was the revolution against 
Spain ended. Excitement the days before had turned into calmness the 
day after. Not less calm was the general meeting of deputies from the 
country parishes called at New Orleans, which hoped, in good faith, by a 
second embassy to Louis, to make a dead letter of the treaty of cession. 
St. Lette, a merchant of Natchitoches, and Lesassier, a member of the 
Superior Council, were chosen for the mission. Ulloa, in the meantime, had 
reached Havana. Thence he made a speedy voyage to Spain. On the 
colonial side, St. Lette and Lesassier were three months in reaching Paris. 
They had expected to find the French ear of Louis. They were favored, 
and this only by proxy, with his Spanish ear—his good cousin of Spain 
having availed himself of the swift crossing of his banished governor to 
lay a grievous complaint, with items, against Louisiana. The delegates 
of an abandoned colony had hoped to enlist in her cause the priceless serv- 
ices, the true voice, and the white hairs of Bienville. But Bienville was 
dead—from a heart broken, it was said, when he had to send Jean Milhet 
back. De Choiseul was still minister, with the Well-Beloved, as usual, 
both unseen and dumb. The agents of the inevitable, it is said, are never 
amiable. M. de Choiseul was an exception. With the odor of his old- 
time fight for the rights of the Parliament of Paris clinging about him, 
he could not have been ungracious, if he had tried. He was good enough 
to save St. Lette and Lesassier from long cooling of colonial heels in his 
own ante-chamber. He frankly told them that the colony must submit, 
for Spain would never give up Louisiana. With these words, courteous 
but sinister, he dismissed them with a smile and a bow. 

Through all this, Lafrénigre and his fellow-conspirators rested under 
the shadow of judgment. Each was recognized to be of position and in- 
fluence in the colony. Lafréniére was doubly a French subject—his father 
having been a Canadian, he himself a native of New Orleans. Sprung from 
the people, he was a paradox in a day less leveling than our own; a man of 
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plebeian blood, who, from a proud bearing and imperious manner, was 
nicknamed ‘“‘ Louis Quatorze;” a republican by instinct, who was an aris- 
tocrat by taste. By nature strong, ambitious, eloquent, he was possessed 
of a fever of unrest better suited to a lawless adventurer than to the 





ETIENNE FRANCOIS DUC DE CHOISEUL-STAINVILLE. 


1719-1785. 


[From a very rare print.) 


sworn officer of the law. Hating intrigue, he was a believer in audacity, 
as Danton, thirty years later, was to interpret it; an agitator with a con. 
science, he was a political iconoclast with a faith; in short, he was a 
natural leader of men, as reasonably sure to explode a crisis in unsettled 
times as to meet its triumphs or its penalties with dignity. Next to him 
came Foucault, the King’s Intendant Commissary, a creature of a different 
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stripe ; of an intellect keen, snaky, insincere ; loving nothing so much as to 
have his hand in intrigue, yet always trembling as he put it in; in his heart 
an egotist, capable of intense though always subtle energy in building a 
revolutionary wall, so long as the work might be safe, yet equally capable 
of prompt denial of having built it should he find it toppling. Masan, a 
wealthy planter, and a Knight of St. Louis, was an ex-captain of infantry. 
Marquis, captain in the Swiss troops in the service of France, was a 
dreamer bred in the school from which was to spring the Helvetic Repub- 
lic; a brave man, a trifle heady, therefore of large aims beyond his age, 
preferring rather to look at a public question from its fantastic angle; 
hence, a fervent believer in a republic for Louisiana and a free port for 
New Orleans. Noyan and Bienville, nephews of Bienville, were representa- 
tives of the army and navy—both ardent natures with a simple faith in 
each other, and loyal to the colony their uncle had founded. A useful 
man was Doucet, a distinguished lawyer, a Frenchman even in his law, 
patriotically inclined to judicial bigotry, and making light of that boast of 
Spanish colonial jurisprudence, Las Recopilaciones de las Leyes. Jean Mil- 
het was an honored relic of the first embassy—destined, in the hurly-burly 
of an unexpected insurrection, to have his name stand for posterity on 
a pedestal wholly uncommercial. The mercantile interest itself was 
more directly represented by Joseph Milhet (Jean’s brother), by Caresse, 
Poupet, and Petit. From outside of New Orleans came Joseph Villeré, 
highly respected throughout the colony, Lafréniére’s brother-in-law, and 
captain of the German militia on the Golden Coast; and Hardy de Bois- 
balnc, then a planter, but formerly a member of the Superior Council. 
After Ulloa’s departure, the position of these men became perilous. 
They could not doubt that the community was in full accord with them. 
Of its sympathy, the proofs came to them from day to day. But mere 
accord is not co-responsibility. Leaders living ona hill must suffer for 
their elevation. When Governor D’Abbadie read that sorrowful letter 
which announced the cession, Lafréniére and his friends believed in it, and 
were prepared to accept it. But when Ulloa, after nearly three years of 
loitering, came to represent the new authority, and failed to do so, they 
lost all faith in the reality of the cession. In the November following the 
expulsion, one memorial and two letters left New Orleans. All were ad- 
dressed to the Minister Duke de Praslin. The memorial was from the Su- 
perior Council, affirming its position, and begging for its action the sup- 
port of the minister. One letter was from Foucault to the duke, in which 
he strove, as was his way, to carry water on both shoulders. The other 
was from Aubry, giving posterity a clearer light into the private thoughts 
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of this political eunuch, than the colo- 
nists themselves ever had. Referring 
to his report of March 30, 1767, he 


“recalls three different passages” in Sess eas 
which he had foreseen “ the unfortunate var 
event which has occurred.” He is quite [| [| | 
clear that ‘“‘M. de Ulloa was not the }f b 


proper person to give this colony ;”’ that = 
“he does not possess the necessary 
qualifications to command Frenchmen ;” 
that “ instead of endeavoring to gain the 
hearts .... he has done all that could tend to alienate them;” that 
“he seemed to despise the first men of the colony, and particularly the 
members of the Superior Council ;” that ‘‘by threats . . . . he caused the 
Spanish domination to be dreaded;” that “he has alarmed everybody, 
and... . nota little contributed to draw down upon himself and his 
nation the storm which has swept him away.”  Ulloa’s total unfitness 
shows rather worse under Aubry’s phrases than in the council’s revolutionary 
portrait. Ifthe latter’s-memorial was the vindication of the revolution, 
; Aubry’s report was its justification. Foucault had, by this time, taken to 


AN OLD SPANISH BUILDING. 


cover. His was its apology. 

Letters just then opportunely came from Bordeaux, assuring those who 
received them that the “province was to continue a colony of France.” 
Forthwith the town entered into a fool’s paradise. Its paradise was filled 
with angel-voices; Spain would do nothing; Ulloa would have no suc- 
cessor ; France had taken back her gift. Little account, in fact none, had 
been made of a certain high Council of Ministers, otherwise fateful, at 
Madrid, which, beginning as early as 
February 17, and ending March 31, 
1769, had finally declared in favor 
of taking “ possession of the colony 
of New Orleans with all its limits.” 
Yet this same report of his council 
had decided Charles III. to avenge 
Ulloa. On the 23d of July, the gates 
of the paradise were stormed. With- 
out warning, a message crept in on 
that day that a Spanish frigate and 
twenty-eight transports, with 4,500 
soldiers on board, were at the Belize. 
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[Founded in 1792.) 
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This arrival was, in itself, a threat which, throwing the town into new 
fright, provoked a passing spirit of resistance. Messengers rode post 
haste with the news along the coast. These were but the dead ashes of 
a fire that had been kindled on the delusion that France had relented 
and that Spain had grown weary. 

The next day set all doubt at rest. A Spanish officer, Don Francisco 
Bouligny, landed on the levee. He brought a message from Don Alex- 
ander O’Reilly, the commander of the forces of Spain, to Aubry. The 
contrast between the first messenger of Ulloa and O'Reilly could not be 
more sharply emphasized. Ulloa, who had not come to stay, first ignored 
Aubry and favored the council: O’Reilly, who had come to stay, ignored 
the council and favored Aubry. Shortly after the receipt of the news, 
Lafréniére and the more sober of his colleagues were closeted with Aubry. 
The noisier spirits were abroad on the public square. Marquis, with 
dreams full of Morgarten, was there, parading with a white cockade, 
at the head of a hundred men as wild as himself. There too was Petit 
flaunting a pair of pistols, and threatening to blow out the brains of every 
coward who would not join him. This defiance by Marquis and Petit, if 
pathetic, was useless. The townsmen had turned as wise as those who were 
consulting with Aubry. Having given up the fight, they took to mourning 
their disappointment within doors; and before midnight, the last white 
cockade, as a living symbol, was put by forever in Louisiana. This was a 
rare opportunity for the display of Aubry’s versatility. On the next day, 
he summoned the people to meet him on the Place d’Armes. Surrounded 
by a Spanish guard, composed of the new envoy and the old Spanish officers 
who had remained after Ulloa’s departure, this ex-French governor was in 
a high state of Franco-Spanish exaltation. He lauded the union between 
their Majesties of France and Spain, dwelling tenderly on the known 
clemency which marked the latter. He praised the new Chief O’Reilly, 
and referred to his great military qualities. He exhorted, in the name of 
the King—presumably Louis—prompt submission to the new authority ; 
and dismissed the assembly filled with sorrow for the France which, 
through her representative, had forsaken them. With Lafrénitre and 
the other leaders, he was full of advice. He counseled them to be quiet 
and to join their influence with his to allay the popular excitement. He 
still kept on his French mask. Later on was to be the time to take it off, 
when the lives of Frenchmen were on the Spanish, weights. 

All this time, the citizens, ceasing to stir tHemselves, had formed a 
heroic resolve. They would no longer stay in the country. All they 
asked would be two years within which to remove themselves, their children 
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and their effects, from the colony which had ceased to bea home. They 
chose, as delegates to make known this self-expatriation to the Spanish 
General, Lafrénitre, Marquis and the younger Milhet. Armed with a 
letter from Aubry, at whose house they had on the eve of departure dined 
with the Spanish officials, and mightily cheered by this social meeting 
which, in the clink of friendly glasses, breathed of peace, the delegates left 
for the Belize. On reaching there, all signs were auspicious. It was Bou- 
ligny, the envoy, who, a pleasant companion on the trip, did the honors 
of introduction. Lafrénitre spoke for the delegates with moderation. 
They were instructed, he said, to assure His Excellency “ of their submis- 
sion to the orders of their Catholic and most Christian Majesties, and of 
their veneration for the virtues and military talents which had raised 
him to the eminent powers with which he was clothed.” Complimentary 
here, he was frank enough, in justifying the revolution, to ascribe it alone 
to “ Ulloa’s harshness and subversion of the privileges guaranteed by the 
act of cession.” He was still franker when he referred to ‘the orders of 
which His Excellency was the bearer, as sufficient to put him in posses- 
sion.” He was an advocate whose client was a revolution—a revolution 
which would never have been begun had Ulloa exhibited his powers. 
He ended by reminding the general, while begging him “not to consider 
Louisiana as a conquered country,” of the claims of the colonists that 
those who ‘might choose to emigrate should be allowed to do so. O'Reilly 
listened to this harangue without interrupting it, ‘with the gravity and 
the dignity due to his position.” ‘I shall be the first,” he said, “ to use 
all means to tranquilize the people, and you may assure them of the good 
dispositions which are natural to my own character.” He saw “ with 
pleasure the frank submisson of the colonists. Had this not been so, he 
would have made the flag of his king respected “against the clamors of 
a seditious people, and would have ascended the river as high as the Illi- 
nois, if necessary, for punishment.” Here Marquis-—always rash—jump- 
ing to his feet, protested hotly against the word “seditious.” Nothing 
could have been more courtly than the general's “At the proper time, 
sirs, I shall with pleasure listen to your arguments.” Nor could any- 
thing be more hospitable than the invitation to dinner which followed, or 
his graciousness as a host. Thus, twice dined and wined, the delegation 
believed that Spain had forgiven; and believing, returned light-hearted. 
In the eighteenth century, Spain, losing power, found it hard to forgive. 
On the morning of August 17, 1769, the whole Spanish fleet lay 
anchored in front of New Orleans. It was a spectacle of power, not 
again to visit the town, until a century later, when blue jackets, under a 
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nobler flag and a higher captain, were to look down from armored deck 
on burning cotton, and the black smoke into which had been dissolved at 
once the wealth and the hopes of a proud city left defenseless. 

The official entrance had been for five o’clock in the afternoon. At 
that hour, a single gun was fired from the flag-ship. At the signal, 2,000 
men landed on the levee in perfect order and with soldierly precision. 
Veterans of Spain—many among them grizzled campaigners, whose scars 
linked them with shining victories in Europe and Africa—with colors 
streaming, drums beating, and bands playing the airs which found favor in 
Madrid, poured out, an imposing line of heavy infantry, light infantry, of 
artillerymen with their guns, mounted dragoons, and the Havanese militia. 
The crowded ships, with gay flags lending a glow of color to the yellow 
river sweeping beneath them, filled the air with the thunder of their 
triumphant salvos. On shore, the French troops and the colonial militia, 
headed by Aubry, were deployed in a thin line near the cathedral. Start- 
ling in their suddenness, came “ five long and loud shouts of Viva el Rey” 
from the ships. Caught up by the troops on shore, Viva e/ Rey was again 
given five times. Meanwhile, the bells of the town clanged joyfully, while 
the vessels roared out a message to the land, returned by the artillerymen 
on ‘the square and the Spanish infantry on the river-bank. At this moment 
—all this clamor and stir and excitement, open and suppressed, and the 
red glow cast by the setting sun, forming a veritable coup de théatre— 
General O'Reilly, walking with a slight limp, appeared on the square. 
The ceremonies were brief but potent. No Belize secresy was here, no 
furtive transfer of a jewel that honored both giver and receiver; but a 
formal possession peremptorily demanded and as formal a submission 
made. Preceded by all the pomp of the proudest European monarchy of 
the day, O’Reilly approached Aubry, who, surrounded by the council and 
the principal citizens, awaited him near a staff above which waved the flag 
of France. O’Reilly’s address, in taking possession, was military in its 
brevity. He had already shown Governor Aubry the credentials by which 
he was empowered “ to take possession of the colony in the name of his 
Catholic Majesty, as well as the instructions of his most Christian Majesty 
that it be delivered to me.” He begged his French ex-colleague to read 
these orders to the people. Then, with the ships, their guns and their 
sailors silent ; with the army of occupation resting in serried ranks, neither 
hearing or understanding; with the people beyond, straining their ears to 
listen but hearing little, Aubry, addressing those who surrounded him, 
declared that by the “ sacred orders just heard, the Province of Louisiana 
is irrevocably ceded to the crown of Spain.’ Absolving them with the 
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next breath from their oath of fidelity to the King of France, Aubry, 
“turning to O’Reilly, handed to him the keys of the gates of the town.” 
Then the flag of France, still waving at the head of the staff, fluttered 
down. In another moment, the Spanish colors, rising to catch the breeze, 
proclaimed that Frenchmen had been robbed by their king of the nation- 
ality their fathers had brought with them. At a sign from Aubry, the 
French troops shouted five times: “Viva el Rey’ —the Spanish troops and 
the flag-ship responding. A visit to the cathedral, an address by the 
curate, the singing of a Te Deum, while the troops and the fleet outside 
were rejoicing noisily, and a general review by the two governors, closed 
the ceremonies. 

Next day O’Reilly gave a state dinner. This Agape sort of business, 
by the way, seemed much the fashion before, during, and immediately 
after the Spanish Captain-General’s entrance into New Orleans. Among 
the guests thus repeatedly honored were “the French authorities and all 
the persons of distinction in the colony.” Before leaving the Belize, how- 
ever, O’Reilly had already privately secured depositions of witnesses to 
the events that had occurred. What he needed besides these was docu- 
mentary attestation that could come only from some official source. It 
needed no effort to find the man; the man was waiting to be found. Ex- 
Governor Aubry, through all this changing time, had been verily an official 
“ By-Ends of Fair-Speech.” He had never striven “ against wind and 
tide ;” he had dearly loved the power which went in “ silver slippers,” and 
had walked even with it only “when the sun shone.” When called on, 
Aubry had responded with the eager willingness of a lackey. On the very 
day of the dinner O’Reilly had written him a letter. In itself, it differs 
little from an ordinary instruction directed by a judge to an officer of 
court. “Sir,” wrote O’Reilly, “(as you witnessed all that occurred in 
this colony .. . I beg you to enlighten me on the subject, to make me 
acquainted with all these events . . . and to furnish me with the names of 
the persons who induced the people to commit the offense of presenting 
themselves with arms in their hands.”’ The state dinner of the 19th had 
turned out to be a private spotting of the patriots. Aubry hastened to 
pay the price for his “silver slippers” and for his bright sunshine. The 
next day, his paper—a report in form, but an arraignment in matter, with 
names and facts given with official precision—was handed to O'Reilly. 
“ No attorney-general,” says Gayarré, frankly, “could have drawn a more 
precise and more fatal indictment.” * 


* Aubry thought it due to himself, in justification, to say, in one of his dispatches, that he 
‘had never suspected before that O’ Reilly had been invested with any such powers.” 
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O'Reilly showed his appreciation of this report by acting at once. As 
early as eight o'clock, orders had been issued to arrest and bring to trial 
the implicated chiefs. For the same day, in the forenoon, a levée had 
been announced. Among the prominent citizens who attended it were 
the principal leaders of the revolution. These, as they arrived, were in- 
vited, each one believing it to be a special mark of gracious recognition, 
into the governor’s cabinet. Looking around, they found themselves the 
only guests, and alone with him. Such a meeting, under the shadow which 
rested on them, looked ominous. They saw at once the mousetrap in which 
they had been caught. Nor was it a new one. The temptations of 
Spanish history are of one broad pattern, and singularly alike. Two cen- 
turies before, the Duke of Alva had set the self-same trap for the patriot 
Counts Egmont and Horn. For potent beguilement, O’Reilly’s fine 
dinners had matched Alva’s choice presents of Italian fruit. The leaders 
arrested on this day were Nicholas Chauvin de Lafréniére, Jean Baptiste 
de Noyan, Joseph Villeré, Pierre Caresse, Pierre Marquis, Joseph Milhet, 
Jean Milhet, Joseph Petit, Baithasar de Masan, Julien Jérome Doucet, 
Pierre Poupet, and Hardy de Boisblanc. O’Reilly, with Aubry, who had 
now joined him, addressed them, without even taking pains to keep the 
hand of iron under the glove of silk. His address was not a long one. In 
its curtness and hauteur, it smacked of royalty. After reading the orders 
by which “they were to be arrested and tried according to the law of the 
kingdom,” he assured them with a gravity as formal as it was insincere, 
of his “ earnest wish that they might prove their innocence.” While this 
was being said the room had gradually filled with officers. ‘“ Now gen- 
tlemen,” O’Reilly added shortly, “ please deliver your swords.” One of 
his aids received them from the patriots. Each left the cabinet escorted 
between two officers of grenadiers. As the prisoners left the house for 
the street they found it circled by troops, gathered together since they 
had entered it. Placed between two companies of grenadiers, they were 
marched to prison. They had not even the satisfaction of being together. 
Most of then were taken to vessels of the fleet and kept apart. At this 
time Aubry, writing to the French Ministry, is seized with a sudden 
burst of admiration for O’Reilly. He professes himself touched to the 
heart “ by the small number of those whom the general was indispensably 
obliged to have arrested . . . while considering the number of those 
whose bad conduct would have merited for them equal treatment.” 

The townsmen, hearing of these arrests and not knowing what to ex- 
pect for themselves, shut their doors and left the streets at night in dark- 
ness, to the Spanish patrol. Alarmed at the disturbance, which threatened 
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a general exodus to the English at Manchac—a subject much talked of in 
those days—O’Reilly hastened to issue a general proclamation of amnesty 
for all save ‘some seditious, fanatic, evil-minded men, who had the 
temerity to make a criminal use of the ignorance and excessive credulity of 
their fellow-citizens.’”’ On August 26, the inhabitants were summoned to 
take the oath of allegiance to the King of Spain. Relieved of their fears, 
obedience to the summons was general. When the sun set on the 26th, 
neither the Germans nor the Acadicus had come. With the sun of the next 
day, however, the Germans came marching in, and shortly after the 
Acadiens, both claiming unavoidable delay. O'Reilly—although a possible 
Alva—seems to have had about him none of the temper of the Master 
of Stair. The tardy comers escaped, 
therefore, the fate of the Lochabers and 
the Glencoes. He accepted their excuse 
at once, and graciously. On the 27th, 
they took the oath and left for home. 

Governor-General O’Reilly had found 
time, meanwhile, to read, with much 
cynical care, a certain “Memorial of the 
planters, merchants, and other inhabitants ’ 
of Louisiana on the event of the 29th of 
October, 1768.” While doing so, he * 
chanced to discover, at the end, an 
order addressed to the king’s printer, 
Braud, authorizing the publication, and 
signed by Commissary Foucault. Foucault 
and Braud must, of course, be arrested. He 
begged Aubry to see that this was done. Aubry responded promptly, al- 
though protesting that “it caused him much grief.” On October 5th Fou- 
cault was called on to plead. In his plea, the arch-trimmer declared that 
he had done nothing save in his official character of Commissary and 
Ordonnateur of the King of France, and in his Majesty’s name. To the 
King of France alone, therefore, he was accountable. He claimed to 
stand his trial in France. His plea was accepted with a haste far from 
friendly. On the 14th, he was shipped to Bordeaux. O'Reilly has drawn 
his portrait deftly. Writing to Grimaldi, the Spanish Minister, he de- 
clares him to be “a conceited and narrow-minded man, who has cheated 
a host of people here.” 

Braud hastened to put in a defense of agency. As the king's printer, 
he was bound by his office to print whatever bore the Ordonnateur’s sig- 
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nature. The plea was held to be good, and he was set free. Nothing was 
lost here. Braud was only a small fish that had slipped through the net. 
A few days later, the trial opened. Never had prisoners, standing be- 
fore their judges, so freely acknowledged, by confession made in response 
to interrogatories conducted privately, the offenses charged. These 
offenses had been of public talk. They had directly lent themselves 
to the prosecution. In their defense, the accused stood on rights asserted 
by themselves, though assailed by the Spanish attorney-general. All were 
present save Joseph Villeré, who had died suddenly on the day of arrest. 
Lafréniére, for his associates, at the outset, denied the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal. He claimed that the king of Spain had never formally assumed 
authority over Louisiana. While disbelieving outright Ulloa’s exhibition 
of powers at the Belize, he insisted that the cession of Louisiana, even if 
consummated there—of which there was no proof on record—had been 
made no more valid than a marriage without witnesses. The flag of 
France—the visible emblem of its sovereignty as a nation—had waved 
alongside that of Spain, during the entire Ulloa residence, from the Belize 
to the Illinois. Had Spain absorbed Louisiana under the act of cession, 
there would have been no flag of France. Her flag being there, all the 
rights of France had consequently not been absorbed. But such of the 
rights given up by her as had been transferred could be proved only by 
Ulloa’s formal attestation to the fact. One single act of independent au- 
thority from Ulloa, therefore, as the representative of Spain, would have 
changed the territory from French to Spanish, without a whisper of pro- 
test. But that act, asked for repeatedly, first as a favor, then by threats, 
was never made. Such, in substance, was Lafréniére’s defense of himself 
and his fellows. Don Felix del Rey, the Spanish attorney, was compelled 
to bring out the old Ulloa protests, nearly thread-worn by this time. He 
cited the private act at Fontainebleau; the death-statute of Alonzo XI.; 
the letter of Louis to Governor D’Abbadie; and the arrival of Don An- 
tonio de Ulloa as the accredited representative of the king of Spain. Like 
Tennyson’s wise old Chancellor, Don Felix ‘‘ put the question by” of 
Ulloa’s failure to make as public an exhibition of his powers as O’Reilly 
had just done, while he thundered out the financial fact—one not to be 
denied or put down—that the same Ulloa had, through Aubry, paid from 
the Spanish treasury the entire expenses of the colony from March, 1766, 
to 1768. No man, he urged, pays money for what is not his own. Don 
Felix well knew that this was the weak point in the statement of France’s 
improvident child ; but it had had no direct connection with the Ulloa re- 
volt. The court, however, being prejudged, readily placed the question of 
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finance above the ethics of patriotism. The prisoners were found guilty. 
O’Reilly, as president, pronounced sentence. Five of the prisoners—La- 
frénitre, Noyan, Caresse, Marquis, and Joseph Milhet—as the chiefs, were 
condemned “to the ordinary pain of the gallows, which they had deserved 
by the infamy of their conduct.” Petit was sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment ; Masan and Doucet to ten years’ imprisonment; Hardy. de 
Boisblanc, Jean Milhet, and Poupet to six years’ imprisonment. The 
memory of Joseph Villeré was condemned “to be held and reputed for- 
ever infamous ;” and all the printed copies of that famous memorial of 
October 29, 1768, were ordered to be “ gathered up together and burnt by 
the hand of the common hangman.” 

The court of 1768 had been as summary in its findings asa modern drum- 
head court-martial. Convicted one day, the chiefs were condemned to be 
hanged the next. But little time had been given either for prayers or protes- 
tations; yet there had been time to show that no man in New Orleans was 
base enough to act as hangman of her patriots. The colonial hangman— 
by law, anegro—refused the work with honest heat. The bloody office, in 
turn, was tendered to white and black. One after the other they spurned 
it. This unconscious heroism of the people was without effect. Vengeance, 
not justice, had been decided on. The mode of death was only changed 
from hanging to shooting. Thiswas not from mercy, but from necessity— 
an improvement on that famous “ Murderation Edict,” which, conceding 
to the Netherlanders the privilege of being hanged instead of burned, had 
not been from necessity, but in mockery. 

On the morning of the 25th of October, the guards at the city gates 
were doubled. Large bodies of troops under arms paraded the streets, or 
were drawn out in battle-line along the levee, and on the public square. 
The authority of Spain rode the town like a bad dream. It bristled from 
every Spanish helmet ; it menaced from every Spanish bayonet. Stringent 
orders had been given to the guards at the gates to allow no one to enter. 
None had been issued, however, forbidding citizens to go out. Long before 
noon they were pouring, a sorrowful stream, into the open country. By 
three o’clock, the streets were empty—the houses nearly so. At that hour, 
Lafréniére and his four associates were “led under a strong guard to the 
small square in front of the barracks.” Standing erect at the stakes before 
which they were placed, they fell before the fire of a platoon of grenadiers. 
The few who had stayed behind told the tale of an undaunted courage to 
those who came back, in tears, as the night fell. 

There are those who see in misfortunes following, whether soon or 
later, wrong-doing, the vengeful law of the pagan goddess of helm and 
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wheel. For such, the subsequent events in the lives of O’Reilly and 
Aubry might stand for fate. O'Reilly, after little more than a year, re- 
turned to Spain. He went back to find old enemies venomous about the 
Louisiana matter; to be raised, nevertheless, in honor, from post to post, 
by Charles III., who could never forget that wild day of his slaughtered 
Walloons, on which the brave Irishman had saved his life ; to fall with the 
death of his king into shame; to take his forced rest in Catalonia, there to 
fret while his sword rusted ; to be brought out in 1794, already an old man, 
because, with the fiery Frenchman in front, there was in all Spain no cap- 
tain like to him; and to die, while on his way to the army, with his new- 
born hopes falling like ashes on his soldier-coffin. Aubry’s end was sim- 
pler. He left Louisiana for Bordeaux, sure of his king’s approbation, on 
the brigantine Pere de Famille. At the very entrance to the Garonne, near 
the Cordovan Tower, within sight of home and safety, the vessel found- 


ered, Aubry was not among the few survivors. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND COLONIZATION 


The business which threw me into personal relations with President 
Lincoln in 1863 was connected with a public measure much discussed at 
the time, and now a part of the history of that exciting presidential term. 

After the President’s famous proclamation declaring the abolition of 
slavery, the Northern States were threatened with a deluge of refugee 
freedmen and their families, for whose protection and employment in the 
country no possible provision could be made, and the alarming cry arose, 
and was echoed all over the North, “ What shall be done with the negro?” 
President Lincoln strongly recommended colonization; and Congress 
voted $600,000 to be employed by him, according to his judgment, for this 
object. The government invited proposals, and experiments were made ; 
one in Central America, and another at the Island of A’Vache, within the 
Republic of Hayti. The applicant for the latter was an individual highly 
recommended to the government, who had obtained a lease of the island 
from the Haytian government for the cultivation of cotton by the freed- 
men. President Lincoln favored this enterprise. A contract was accord- 
ingly drawn up and the contractor went to New York to form a company 
and obtain the necessary capital. It was proposed to ship five thousand 
freedmen, including families, the future of the enterprise to depend upon 
the successful founding of a permanent colony under white superintendents 
for the cultivation of cotton and cereals. 

The affair had advanced to the charter of the first vessel, its fitting out 
and supplies for five hundred negroes, then gathered at Fortress Monroe 
under the supervision of Major-General Dix, when an unforeseen difficulty 
intervened. A rumor, presumed to have originated with a party opposed 
to negro colonization, reached the government and greatly disturbed the 
President. It was to the effect that the contractor was in league with 
Semmes, the notorious Confederate privateer, to hand over the negroes to 
him on the high seas as “ runaway captured slaves.” Absurd, and utterly 
without foundation in fact, as was this mischievous story, Lincoln and his 
Cabinet withdrew the contract, on the ground that no scheme of the kind 
should be undertaken which, in case of failure from any cause, might sub- 
ject the government to the after charge of having neglected proper pre- 
cautions. 

Such decision not only subjected the gentlemen in New York, who had 
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already incurred a large expenditure and larger liabilities, to great incon- 
venience and prospective loss, but it promised to inflict much misery upon 
the destitute freedmen who were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the vessel 
to take them to the “ Land of Promise.” As one of the subscribers to the 
Colonization Company, I visited Washington to ascertain the wishes of 
the government in this dilemma. Mr..Lincoln clearly laid before me the 
_ embarrassment in which he found himself, notwithstanding he was fully 
convinced of the baseless character of the aspersions cast upon the party 
with whom he had contracted. He assured me that he had the enterprise 
greatly at heart, and that it “should go on.” He did not feel justified 
under the circumstances in contracting with the original party, but would 
contract with those known to him and in whom he had confidence. 
“Would Mr. Paul S. Forbes—one of the gentlemen who had come for- 
ward to assist the President’s measure, and myself, accept the contract?” 

Now the name of “contractor,” after the experiences of the war, was 
more to be avoided than a pestilence. This I said to Mr. Lincoln, and 
added that if any other party acceptable to himself would relieve us of the 
expenses incurred and carry on the enterprise we would relinquish it. But 
the President had put his foot down on the subject, and his foot was a 
very large one. The matter had been fully discussed by the Cabinet, and 
this was the conclusion. Communicating with Mr. Forbes, I found him 
equally disinclined to contract for the deportation of the number of freed- 
men it was intended to cover; but, after further consultation with Mr. 
Lincoln—who pressed the matter as a personal favor—we agreed to ac- 
cept the contract so far as the shipment of the first “ve hundred freedmen 
were concerned, and for whose deportation provision had already been 
made. The negroes at Fortress Monroe, including their families, were 
accordingly shipped for the Island of A’Vache, the poor refugees flocking 
on board, shouting hallelujahs, and in some instances falling on their knees 
in thanksgiving for the promised blessings in store for them. 

Alas! both they and those interested in their welfare soon had cause 
to regret the undertaking. No phantom or real Confederate cruiser bore 
down upon the emigrant ship to capture the negroes and return them into 
slavery, but a series of disasters occurred, which, under the circumstances, 
no one could well have anticipated or averted, that first checked and finally 
brought failure upon the enterprise. 

To make a long—a very long and very painful—story short, small-pox 
broke out on board the vessel, and in spite of medical care and the separa- 
tion of the sick, decimated their number. No sooner were the survivors 
landed and the necessity for manual labor on their part apparent, than the 
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lowest characteristics of the negro—indolence, discontent, insubordination, 
and finally open revolt prevailed. Mistaking liberty for license, they re- 
fused to work, and raised preposterous demands for luxuries to which they 
were wholly unaccustomed during servitude. 

History repeats itself. The conduct of the freedmen at A’Vache closely 
resembled that which is recorded as having occurred in the early part of 
the century in the colony of liberated slaves at Sierra Leone. “A com- 
pany had been organized in London with a charter from the English 
Crown, and a board which included the-names of Granville Sharpe and 
Wilberforce. In spite of the large capital subscribed by the merchants 
of London and the ability of the men who promoted and carried on the 
noble undertaking as a pure humanitarian measure, things went smoothly 
enough so long as the business of the colony was mainly confined to eat- 
ing the provisions that had been brought in the ships; but as soon as the 
work became real and the commons short, the whole community smol- 
dered down into chronic mutiny.” 

But in A’Vache natural and wholly unlooked for causes, for which the 
negroes were not responsible, assisted the spirit of insubordination. The 
virgin and entangled soil of the island proved to be in most parts incapable 
of cultivation except by unusual processes of patient labor. Even potatoes 
and corn failed, which gave those who were willing to work a plea for ac- 
cusing the white overseers of having deceived them by bringing them to a 
desert island, instead of to a land of plenty. This discontent was actively 
fostered by black natives on the main island of Hayti, whose object was to 
induce the colonists to desert A’Vache and become Haytian subjects. 
Such would have been a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, so far as we 
ourselves were concerned, but the report of a special agent sent out by us 
to make a vigorous investigation as to the condition of the colony, did not 
favor this project, and we refused to allow the freedmen to exchange what 
was at least an independent condition, for one which under the name of 
“ service” to native employers, would, in all probability, result in a second 
and hopeless servitude. 

Meanwhile, the preservation of the freedmen became our imperative 
duty. Ship-loads of provisions and other necessities were forwarded, and 
instructions of the most concise and liberal nature were given for the main- 
tenance and support of the families until they could be returned to the 
United States under proper protection. All this involved great delay, and 
it was not until after eight weary months of anxiety and expense on our 
part that the reduced colony of freedmen were relanded by a government 
vessel on our shores. By that time the question, “ What shall be done 
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with the negro?” was in process of solution by the natural turn of events. 
The necessity for the cotton crop and the demand for free labor on the 
neglected plantations of the Southern States, were gradually inducing the 
ill-fed and impoverished negro to return to the soil and climate to which 
he was accustomed, and where, under the impetus of wages, self support 
would be assured to him. 

The experiment at Hayti, and the experiments elsewhere having 
utterly failed, negro colonization, much to the chagrin of its supporters 
and to the delight of its opponents, received its death-blow. So far as the 
pecuniary result of the experiment at Hayti was concerned, the promoters 
of that project sustained a loss of nearly ninety thousand dollars, not a 
dollar of which was ever reimbursed by the government or recovered from 
any othersource. No one felt the failure of these enterprises more keenly 
than President Lincoln, and had he lived but a few months longer it can- 
not be doubted but that, under his advice to Congress, a large part of the 
losses incurred, including the cost of deporting the freedmen—for which a 
fixed sum was appropriated in the contract—would have been repaid to 
the parties who at his express desire assumed the contract. Unfortunately 
for them, Abraham Lincoln, who was the sole trustee of the fund voted by 
Congress, was assassinated before his intentions in the matter were ascer- 
tained. An appeal to Congress, and if necessary an appeal to the Court 
of Claims, were at one time in contemplation, and some preliminary steps 
were taken in that direction, but they were finally abandoned, as the chief 
pecuniary sufferer was a millionaire, who preferred to pocket his loss to 
undertaking the prolonged and unsatisfactory prosecution of a government 
claim. 

The papers relating to the case are still to be found, I dare say, among 
the archives of the Senate Committee on Claims; and even now, some en- 
terprising lobbyist, possessing a constitution of iron and a faculty for 
wearing out the patience of committee-men, might succeed in obtaining 
justice for the claimants or their heirs. 
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TERRITORIAL GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES* 
OUR TITLE TO OREGON 


The question of our title to Oregon is an interesting one, and has occa- 
sioned much difference of opinion. The claim has sometimes been made 
that we obtained possession of this portion of the Pacific slope by our 
purchase of the Province of Louisiana. It will be the design of this paper 
to show that the United States Government has always maintained a con- 
sistent course upon this question, and that among a variety of claims, each 
of which added something to our title, that from the Louisiana purchase 
was of very little consequence, and should not be considered of such im- 
portance as to be named upon a par with the others. The following facts 
should be borne in mind from the outset— 

(1.) It is well known that the Columbia River was first discovered by 
Captain Robert Gray, of Boston, in 1792. 

(2.) If France had any claim to that territory we purchased it in 1803. 

(3.) President Jefferson, entirely irrespective of this purchase, sent out 
an expedition under Captains Lewis and Clarke, in 1804, to explore the 
country of the upper Missouri and to cross over and follow to the sea any 
great river they might find running westward from the mountains. In the 
years 1805 and 1806, they explored the country of the Columbia from the 
sources of its two great branches to the Pacific. This exploration was 
planned by Jefferson before the purchase of Louisiana. 

(4.) We made the first actual settlement of the country at Astoria in 
1810. 

(5.) We purchased from Spain, in the Florida treaty, her right to all 
that country north of 42°. 

(6.) We may mention as an additional claim its contiguity to our other 
possessions. 

In order to understand the value of these various claims to this terri- 
tory and to be able to appreciate correctly their relative importance, it will 
be well to consider our controversy with Great Britain upon this subject. 
The careful consideration of the grounds of our title as put forth at differ- 
ent periods by our ministers to the Court of Saint James will probably 

* The accompanying map of the territorial growth of the United States exhibits to the eye at 
a single glance the rapid strides our country has made geographically. This map, which is singu- 
larly accurate and admirably executed, is used here by the courtesy of the publishers of Prof. 
Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History, Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 
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form the surest basis of acorrect judgment. Prior to 1818, although Great 
Britain had laid some claim to the country west of the Rocky Mountains, 
yet no definite negotiations had been undertaken between the two govern- 
ments to settle the dispute. During the year 1818, however, our ministers 
plenipotentiary, Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, carried on extended commu- 
nications with the British Commissioners, Messrs. Gouldburn and Robinson, 
upon this subject. It was agreed by these gentlemen, in a convention 
dated October 20, 1818, and ratified by the governments January 30, 1819, 
that :—“ Any country that may be claimed by either party on the north- 
west coast of America, westward of the Stoney Mountains, shall be free 
and open for the term of ten years from this date to the vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two powers, it being well understood that this agree- 
ment is not to be considered to prejudice any claim which either of the 
two high contracting parties may have to any part of the said country, nor 
shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other power, or State, to any 
part of the said country; the only object of the high contracting parties 
in that respect being to prevent disputes and differences among them- 
selves,” * 

The foregoing is the third article of the convention. It was signed by 
Albert Gallatin and Richard Rush on the part of the United States, and 
by Frederick John Robinson and Henry Gouldburn on the part of Great 
Britain. This agreement was continued in 1827 and lasted till the final 
settlement of the boundary in 1846. It is worthy of our special attention 
to observe what were the positions assumed by these two distinguished 
diplomatists of ours and what counter claims were set up by the British 
Commissioners, at-this early stage of negotiations between the two coun- 
tries. Messrs. Gallatin and Rush did not assert at this time that the 
United States had a perfect right to this country, but insisted that our 
title was at least good against Great Britain. Our commissioners con- 
tended that we could hold this territory for the following reasons :—on 
account of— 

(1.) The discovery of the Columbia River by Captain Gray in 1792. 

(2.) The first exploration from the sources to the mouth of this river 
by Lewis and Clarke in 1804, 5 and 6. 

(3.) The formation of the first establishment in the country by Ameri- 
can citizens; viz., the planting of the colony of Astoria in 1810. 

On the other hand the English Commissioners claimed that “ former 
voyagers and principally that of Captain Cook gave to Great Britain the 
rights derived from discovery, and they alluded to purchases from the 


* United States Treaties and Conventions, p. 351. 
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natives south of the Columbia which they alleged to have been made 
prior to the American Revolution. They did not make any formal prop- 
osition for a boundary, but intimated that the river itself was the most 
convenient which could be adopted, and that they would not agree to any 
which did not give them the harbor at the mouth of that river, in common 
with the United States.” 

In reply to this, we may here remark that Captain Cook saw no part of 
this coast south of latitude 57° which had not been explored by the Spanish, 
long before his voyage, and however proper that argument may have been 
in 1818, when, a little later, we had purchased all the rights of Spain to 
this country the case stood somewhat differently. No further negotiations 
took place between our government and that of Great Britain till 1824. 
At that time Mr. Rush claimed for the United States “in their own right, 
as their absolute and exclusive sovereignty and dominion, the whole of the 
country west of the Rocky Mountains from the 42° to at least as far up as 
the 51° of north latitude.” He further said that “in the opinion of my 
government the title of the United States to the whole of that coast from 
latitude 42° to as far north as 60° was superior to that of Great Britain or 
any other power; Ist. THrough the proper claim of the United States by 
discovery and settlement; and 2d, as now standing in the place of Spain, 
and holding in their hands her title.” 

It will be observed that even in 1824 Mr. Rush did not base our claim 
on the Louisiana purchase. It may not be without profit to quote more 
fully from Mr. Rush’s views at that time. He claimed “ exclusive posses- 
sion and sovereignty at least as far north as the 51st degree of latitude,” 
which was then supposed to represent the northern limit of the waters of 
the Columbia. In support of this claim he cited the following facts: 

(1.) ‘‘ The.first exploration of that discovery of the Columbia by Cap- 
tain Gray.” 

(2.) ‘* The first exploration of that river, from its sources to the sea, by 
Lewis and Clarke.” 

(3.) “The first settlement on its banks by the Pacific Fur Company, 
a settlement which was reduced by the arms of the British during the late 
war, but was formally surrendered up to the United States at the return of 
peace ;” and 

(4.) From the transfer by Spain to the United States of all her titles 
to those territories, founded upon the well-known discoveries of her navi- 
gators; and he insisted, in obedience to expressed instructions from his 
government, “that no part of the American continent was thenceforth to 
be opened to colonization from Europe.” 
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Again he says: “ The claims of the United States above the 42d par- 
allel as high up as 60°—claims as well in their own right as by succession 
to the title of Spain—would henceforth necessarily preclude other nations 
from forming colonial establishments upon any part of the American con- 
tinent.* 

Let us with equal brevity summarize the arguments for our exclusive 
jurisdiction, as put forth in 1826. 

(1.) “ The acquisition by the United States of the title of France 
through the Louisiana treaty and the title of Spain through the Florida 
treaty.” 

(2.) “‘ The discovery of the mouth of the Columbia.” 

(3.) “‘ The first exploration of the countries through which the river 
flows.” 

(4.) “The establishment of the first posts and settlements in those 
countries by American citizens.” 

(5.) “ The virtual recognition of the title of the United States by the 
British Government, in the restitution agreeably to the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent, of the post near the mouth of the Columbia, which had 
been taken during the war.” 

(6.) “Upon the ground of contiguity which should give the United 
States a stronger right to those territories than could be advanced by any 
other power.” t 

It has been observed by every thoughtful mind that in pressing our 
claims to Oregon upon the British Government no one ground was ex- 
clusively relied upon, but rather an aggregation of claims was presented 
and insisted upon. That the country beyond the Rocky Mountains never 
belonged to France, and hence could not have been ceded to us as a part 
of the Louisiana purchase, will appear plain from the following considera- 
tions: . 

(1.) France never claimed beyond the Rocky Mountains. In 1712, 
King Louis XIV. granted to Antoine Crozat the exclusive trade of the 
territory called Louisiana. This grant gives the earliest exposition of the 
limits of that province. By the grant to Crozat the territory is ‘‘ bounded 
by New Mexico, and by those of the English in Carolina. The river St. 
Louis, formerly called the Mississippi, from the sea-shore to the Illinois, 
together with the rivers St. Philip, formerly called the Missouries River, 
and the St. Jerome, formerly called the Wabash (the Ohio), with all the 
countries, territories, lakes in the land, and the rivers emptying directly or 

* Protocol of the twelfth conference between plenipotentiaries held June 26, 1824, among the 


documents annexed to President Adams’s message to Congress, January 31, 1820. 
+ GCreenhow’s History of Oregon, pp. 347-8. 
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indirectly into that part of the river St. Louis,”* This description by 
no possible construction could include anything beyond the head waters 
of the Missouri. France never afterward claimed for herself beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. 

(2.) Spain always asserted that Louisiana was limited by the Rocky 
Mountains. During all our negotiations with Spain in relation to Florida, 
and which includes a full discussion of our western boundaries, Spain never 
admitted for a moment that Louisiana extended west of the mountains. 

(3) Neither Great Britain nor any of her writers upon the subject ever 
allowed that Louisiana extended west of the Rocky Mountains. 

(4.) Until after the treaty of Florida in 1819, our government never 
contended that our title to Oregon was perfect. 

Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, in 1818, in reporting to their government, 
stated: “We did not assert that the United States had a perfect right 
to that country, but insisted that their claim was at least good against 
Great Britain.”+ But after our purchase of Florida and settlement of the 
boundary between our territory and the Spanish provinces as latitude 42° 
north: that is, when we had, purchased Florida, given up Texas to Spain, 
and she had ceded her right and claim to Oregon to the United States, then 
we set up a complete title tothat country. In 1845, Mr. Buchanan asserted 
that “our own American title to the extent of the valley of the Columbia, 
resting as it does on discovery, exploration, and possession,—a possession 
acknowledged by a most solemn act by Great Britain herself,—is a suffi- 
cient assurance against all mankind; whilst our superadded title derived 
from Spain extends our exclusive rights over the whole territory in dis- 
pute against Great Britain.” { This position expressed by Mr. Secretary 
Buchanan in his negotiations with the British Government in 1845, had 
been uniformly held by our government from the time of the Florida 
treaty. 

“In 1824, Mr. Rush commenced his negotiations by claiming for the 
United States ‘in their own right, and as their absolute and exclusive 
sovereignty and dominion, the whole of the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains, from the 42d to at least as far up as the 51st degree of north 
latitude.’ He further said that ‘in the opinion of my government, the title 
of the United States to the whole of that coast from latitude 42° to as far 
north as 60°, was superior to that of Great Britain or any other power; 


* See State’ Papers, 1817-1818, p. 437. Our Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, says, 
“the only boundaries ever acknowledged by France before the cession to Spain, in 1762, were those 
marked out in the grant from Louis XIV. to Crozat.” 

¢ See Zravers Twiss, p. 202. t Letter from Mr. Buchanan, July 12, 1845. 

VoL. XVI.—No. 4.—23 
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frst, through the proper claim of the United States by discovery and set- 
tlement ; and secondly, as now standing in the place of Spain, and holding 
in their hands her title.’ * 

(5.) The opinion that Louisiana did not extend beyond the Rocky 
Mountains has been almost, if not quite, uniformly held by the leading 
statesmen of our government. Mention has already been made of the 
views of Mr. Rush, Mr. Gallatin, Mr. John Quincy Adams, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan ; all of whom conducted at different times negotiations with Great 
Britain upon this subject. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter written in August, 
1803, immediately after the ratification of the treaty of purchase of Louis- 
iana, says: ‘‘ The boundaries (of Louisiana) which I deem not admitting 
question, are the highlands on the western side of the Mississippi, inclos- 
ing all its waters (the Missouri, of course), and terminating in a line drawn 
from the north-western point of the Lake of the Woods to the nearest 
source of the Mississippi.” 

John J. Anderson, Ph.D., the author of a series of school histories of 
the United States, in reviewing this subject used the following lan- 
guage: “In March, 1844, Mr. A. V. Brown, from the Committee on the 
Territories, made a report to Congress, covering twenty-four closely 
printed pages, in which this whole question is thoroughly discussed. In 
this long report there is not the first attempt to prove that our right to 
Oregon came to us through the Louisiana purchase.”” Dr. Anderson 
also says: “Mr. Clay says not a word of the Louisiana purchase, and 
Mr. Gallatin, in his able and exhaustive discussion on the subject, as 
manifested in his letters, and in his celebrated pamphlet of seventy-five 
pages, published in 1846, makes but the briefest allusion to the Louisiana 
purchase. The whole bent of his argument is to show that our title to 
Oregon came to us through discoveries, exploration and occupation. Mr. 
Cushing’s report, made to Congress in 1839, the books written from the 
English standpoint by the English authors, Thomas Falconer, Travers 
Twiss and John Dunn, besides numerous pamphlets, an able article in the 
North American Review for 1845, p. 214, as well as Presidents’ messages 
and reports of debates in Congress—all reviewing and discussing the Oregon 
question—have been read by me with care; but nowhere have I seen any 
attempt whatever to prove that any part of the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains ever belonged to France, or that France made any pretense of 
conveying it to the United States.” + 


* Travers Twiss, p. 269. 
+ From a pamphlet by Dr. Anderson entitled ‘‘ Did the Louisiana Purchase Extend to the Pa- 
cific Ocean?” 1880. 
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In 1839 Hon. Caleb Cushing, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
submitted to Congress an able and exhaustive report, in which he ex- 
presses substantially the views given above. In this report Mr. Cushing 
says: “The United States, then, claim title to the exclusive dominion, as 
against any foreign power, of the country extending east and west from 
the Rocky Mountains, and north and south from the limits of the Mexican 
Republic in latitude 42° north to those of Russia in 54° 40’, with an offer 
to relinquish to Great Britain all north of latitude 49°. They claim this 
on three grounds— 

(1.) In their own right. 

(2.) As the successor of France. And 

(3.) Of Spain.” 

He then elaborates the first and third points, and slides over the second. 
He shows that after our purchase of Louisiana, Spain was the only power 
that could contest our claim to the Pacific territory. He says: “ The 
Louisiana treaty cedes to the United States the Colony or Province of 
Louisiana with the same extent it had in the hands of Spain in 1800, and 
that it had when previously possessed by France, with all its rights and 
appurtenances. This description is, to be sure, sufficiently loose. But Napo- 
leon, having made the cession at the moment of going to war with Great 
Britain, and having made it to prevent the country from falling into the 
hands of the latter, and having ceded it to the United States out of friendly 
feelings towards us and in order to augment our power as against that of Brit- 
ain—being actuated by these motives, he, of course, chose to execute a quit- 
claim rather than a warranty of boundaries; and the United States, placed 
in the position of acquiring at a cheap price a territory almost invaluable 
to her, had no disposition to be hypercritical on this point, and thus haz- 
ard the loss of such a favorable contingency. And though much contro- 
versy sprang up in regard to the south-western or south-eastern limits of 
Louisiana, yet al/ this resolved itself at length into a question with Spain, as 
did also the doubts as to the WESTERN limits of Louisiana.” * 

These statements indicate that there was a doubt in the mind of Mr. 
Cushing in reference to the western boundaries of Louisiana, but that no 
government except that of Spain could show any claim to this country. 
When, therefore, we had purchased her right, our title to Oregon was ab- 
solutely indisputable throughout its widest extent. In an article of great 
value exhibiting careful thought, wide research, rare good judgment and 
statesmanlike views, by Mr. Cushing in the North American Review for 
January, 1840, the author uses the following language: “ This event "—the 


* Document No. 101, House of Representatives, 25th Congress, 3d Session, p. 7. 
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purchase of Louisiana—“ gave us great, though undefined, rights on the 
side of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific.* 

During the preliminary negotiations for the sale of Louisiana by Napo- 
leon, when the obscurity of the western boundary was mentioned to him 
by Marbois, Napoleon is reported to have said: “If an obscurity did not 
already exist, perhaps it would be good policy to put one there.” + 

When Canada was granted to Great Britain in 1763, the French certainly 
ceded only what they possessed. “It is,” says Marbois, “as a consequence 
of that treaty that England has occupied territory to the west as far as the 
great Northern Ocean.” } As against England, then, on the same principle, 
we might claim, by virtue of this cession, to the Pacific with equal force 
and justice. But Marbois plainly says, in speaking upon this point: “The 
shores of the Western Ocean were certainly et included in the cession.” § 
And again he says: “‘ The treaty of cession to the United States meant to 
convey nothing beyond the Rocky Mountains.” | 

“It is well known that the Spanish Government protested against the 
transfer of Louisiana by France to the United States, but their opposition 
was abandoned, and the next year (1804) a negotiation was commenced at 
Madrid between that government and the United States, looking to the 
adjustment of the lines which separated their respective territories. In 
this negotiation our country claimed the whole coast upon the Gulf of 
Mexico as far west as the Bravo Del Norte, now the Rio Grande, which 
the United States then claimed was the north-east boundary of Mexico, 
with all the intermediate rivers, and all the countries drained by them.” 4 

Thus early did our government establish itself upon the general ground 
that the Louisiana purchase extended only to the Rocky Mountains. It 
is clear also that it claimed Texas as a proper portion of the purchase. But 
in the Florida treaty it was stipulated that, in addition to buying the 
Floridas of Spain, we should waive our claim to Texas, and she should 
yield her claim to Oregon. This claim was considered of such importance 
that from that moment, as we have seen, our government ever maintained 
that she had an absolute and perfect right to Oregon. 

From all the foregoing considerations we therefore conclude that our 
claims to Oregon consisted : 

(1.) In our own right, coming from discovery, exploration, settlement 
and contiguity ; 

(2.) From purchase of whatever right France had in it, which, however, 


* N. A. Review, vol.1., p. 95- + Marbois, p. 286. ¢ Marbois, p. 285. 
§ Marbois, p. 286. | Marbois, p. 290. “{ Greenhow’s History of Oregon, p. 280. 
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is the smallest, least important and most questionable of all our claims; 
and 

(3.) From our succeeding to the right which Spain might have set up 
to all that coast north of latitude 42°. 

It is possible that, had we not purchased this right of Spain, we might 
have maintained successfully our exclusive jurisdiction, especially as against 
Great Britain, but after the Florida treaty our statesmen never entertained 
any doubt but that our title was perfect and that we could maintain it 
against the world. 

At this day it is difficult to overestimate the value and importance to 
the United States of that great country, and while the party alliterative 
cry in 1844 of “ Fifty-four-forty-or-fight ’’ only aided in the defeat of one 
candidate and the election of another to the presidency, and did not pre- 
vent that same President from negotiating the treaty on 49°, thus yielding 
to Great Britain a valuable country of no mean magnitude and importance, 
because the American people would not approve of a third war with the 
mother country for the possession of a territory so little known and so far 
away, yet it did settle amicably with Great Britain a controversy of great 
moment and long standing, and gave us undisputed possession of what is 
now Oregon, Washington and Idaho—one of the most healthful, fertile 


and altogether delightful countries on the globe, extending through seven 
degrees of latitude and ten degrees of longitude, and containing in round 
numbers 300,000 square miles, a country larger than France or Germany 
or Italy. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 





AN EARTHQUAKE IN KENTUCKY 


The celebrated naturalist, John James Audubon, has left a most 
graphic and picturesque description of an earthquake in Kentucky, fol- 
lowed by a succession of shocks, which occurred while he was there prose- 
cuting his researches in ornithology in 1825. The sketch is little known, 
having been printed in 1831 in his Ornithological Biography, and we quote 
it entire for the benefit of our reading public of to-day. He says: 

“ Traveling through the Barrens of Kentucky in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1825, I was jogging on one afternoon, when I remarked a sudden and 
strange darkness rising from the western horizon. Accustomed to our 
heavy storms of thunder and rain, I took no more notice of it, as I thought 
the speed of my horse might enable me to get under shelter of the roof 
of an acquaintance who lived not far distant, before it should come up. 
I had proceeded about a mile when I heard what I imagined to be the 
distant rumbling of a violent tornado, on which I spurred on my steed, 
with a wish to gallop as fast as possible to the place of shelter; but it 
would not do, the animal knew better than I what was forthcoming, and, 
instead of going faster, so nearly stopped, that I remarked he placed one 
foot after another on the ground with as much precaution as if walking on 
a smooth sheet of ice. I thought he had suddenly foundered, and, speak- 
ing to him, was on the point of dismounting and leading him, when all of 
a sudden he fell a-groaning piteously, hung his head, spread out his four 
legs, as if to save himself from falling, and stood stock-still, continuing to 
groan. I thought my horse was about to die, and would have sprung 
from his back had a minute more elapsed, but at that instant all the shrubs 
and trees began to move from their very roots, the ground rose and fell in 
successive furrows, like the ruffled waters of a lake, and I became bewil- 
dered in my ideas, as I too plainly discovered that all this awful com- 
motion in nature was the result of an earthquake. 

I had never witnessed anything of the kind before, although, like 
every other person, I knew of earthquakes by description. But what is 
description compared with the reality ? Who can tell of the sensations I 
experienced when I found myself rocking as it were on my horse, and with 
him moved to and fro like a child in a cradle, with the most imminent 
danger around, and expecting the ground every moment to open, and 
present to my eyes such an abyss as might engulf myself and all around 
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me? The fearful convulsion, however, lasted only a few minutes, and the 
heavens again brightened as quickly as they had become obscured ; my 
horse brought his feet to the natural position, raised his head, and galloped 
off as if loose and frolicking without a rider. 

I was not, however, without great apprehension respecting my family, 
from which I was yet many miles distant, fearful that where they were the 
shock might have caused greater havock than I had witnessed. I found, 
with much pleasure, that hardly any greater harm had taken place than 
the apprehensions excited for my own safety. 

Shock succeeded shock almost every day and night for several weeks, 
diminishing, however, so gradually as to dwindle away into mere vibrations 
of the earth. Strange to say, 1 for one became so accustomed to the 
feeling as rather to enjoy the fears manifested by others. I never can for- 
get the effects of one of the slighter shocks which took place when I was 
at a friend’s house where I had gone to enjoy the merriment that in our 
western country attends a wedding. The ceremony being performed, sup- 
per over, and the fiddles tuned, dancing became the order of the moment. 
This was merrily followed up to a late hour, when the party retired to 
rest. We were in what was called, with great propriety, a /og-house, one 
of large dimensions, and solidly constructed. The owner was a physician, 
and in one corner were not only his lancets, tourniquets, amputating 
knives, and other sanguinary apparatus, but all the drugs which he em- 
ployed for the relief of his patients, arranged in jars and phials of different 
sizes. These had some days before made a narrow escape from destruc- 
tion, but had been fortunately preserved by closing the doors of the cases 
in which they were contained. 

As I have said, we had all retired to rest, some to dream of sighs and 
smiles, and others to sink into oblivion. Morning was fast approaching, 
when the rumbling noise that precedes the earthquake began so loudly as to 
waken and alarm the whole party, and drive them out of bed in the great- 
est consternation. The scare which ensued it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe—it would require the humorous pencil of Cruikshank to do it justice. 
Fear knows no restraints. Every person, old and young, filled with alarm 
at the creaking of the /og-house, and apprehending instant destruction, 
rushed wildly out to the grass enclosure fronting the building. The full 
moon was slowly descending from her throne, covered at times by clouds 
that rolled heavily along as if to conceal from her view the scenes of terror 
which prevailed on the earth below. On the grass-plot we all met, in such 
condition as rendered it next to impossible to discriminate any of the 
party, all huddled together in their night-garments. The earth waved like 
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a field of corn before the breeze; the birds left their perches, and flew 
about not knowing whither ; and the doctor, recollecting the danger of his 
gallipots, ran to his shop-room, to prevent their dancing off the shelves to 
the floor. Never for a moment did he think of closing the doors, but 
spreading his arms, jumped.about the front of the cases, pushing back 
here and there the falling jars, with so little success, however, that before 
the shock was over, he had lost nearly all he possessed. 

The shock at length ceased, and the frightened people fled to their sev- 
eral apartments. These earthquakes produced more serious consequences 
in other places. Near New Madrid, and for some distance on the Missis- 
sippi, the earth was rent asunder in several places, one or two islands sunk 
forever, and the inhabitants fled in dismay towards the eastern shore.” 


So ie 





A RELIC OF ONE OF THE “REGICIDE” JUDGES 


I have before me a well preserved copy of Sir Walter Raleigh’s His- 
tory of the World. It is a quarto volume of over thirteen hundred pages. 
The edition is that of 1621. The title-page alone—which bears a medal- 
lion likeness of Raleigh—is somewhat mutilated, the lower corner of the 
leaf being torn. But near the center of the page, beginning above the 
medallion, and running along the side, I read the following inscription, in 
faded ink: 

“ Fames Pierpont’s Book 1689| ex dono dom Fohan Dixwel|in Testamento 
suo | Novissimo.” 


These few words give me an easy clue to the remarkable history of a 
volume which on more than one account will be regarded with singular 
interest by American and English bibliophiles. 

The Rev. James Pierpont was minister of the First Church in New 
Haven from 1685 until his death in 1714. Among the first persons ad- 
mitted into church fellowship under his ministry, was an aged man who 
passed by the name of James Davids. It was known to certain indi- 
viduals that this man, who had come to New Haven as early as the year 
1672, was none other than Colonel Jonn Dixwell, one of the judges ap- 
pointed by the Commons for the trial of Charles the First, and one of 
those who signed the warrant for his execution. But the secret of his 
identity was well kept during Davids’ lifetime, and he spent the seventeen 
years or more of his retirement in Connecticut in quiet obscurity. Mr. 
Pierpont was one of the initiated few, and from the time of his coming to 
New Haven until his parishioner’s death, he maintained very intimate 
relations with him. “Their house-lots being contiguous and cornering 
upon each other, they had beaten a path,” says President Stiles, “in walk- 
ing across their lots to meet together and converse together at the fence. 
Colonel Dixwell often spent his evenings at Mr. Pierpont’s, and when 
they were by themselves retired together in his study, they indulged them- 
selves with great familiarity and humour, respect and honor, and free and 
unrestrained conversation upon all matters, whether of religion or poli- 
tics.” A History of three of the Judges of King Charles I., Major-General 
Whalley, Major-General Goffe, and Colonel Dixwell. . . . By President 
Stiles. Hartford: 1794. Pp. 129, 131. * 
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Dixwell died of dropsy, on the eighteenth day of March, 1689, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. His last will contains the following be- 
quest : 


“I give my honored friend, Mr. Pierpont, pastor of the church of Christ in New 
Haven, Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World.” 


This volume is in the possession of a family residing in Rye, New York. 
The owners inform me that some fifty years ago their father received it 
from a person who owed him a Jarge sum of money. The domestic tradi- 
tion is that this person placed an extraordinary value upon the book: and 
they remember that as children they frequently heard their father refer, 
humorously, to the musty quarto, of fabulous price, which was all that he 
obtained in payment of a considerable debt. 

This volume, which now comes to light after a long eclipse, was known 
to exist at the time when Dr. Stiles wrote his account of the three judges. 
Speaking of Dixwell, he says, ‘The Colonel spent much of his retirement 
in reading history. Asa token and memorial of his friendship for Mr. 
Pierpont, he, in his last will, presented him with Raleigh’s History of the 
World. This book is now before me, and in it I find inscribed by Mr. 
Pierpont, in his own handwriting, with which I am well acquainted in the 
church records, “‘ James Pierpont’s book, 1689. 4a Dono dom. John Dix- 
well, 2 testamento suo novissimo.” ‘What Raleigh wrote, adds Dr. Stiles, 
“for the use of the learned world, as well as for his own amusement, 
during a fourteen years’ imprisonment, under condemnation for treason, 
became the entertainment of Dixwell, during his twenty-eight years’ exile, 
under the same high accusation and condemnation.” 

I am confident that many will join me in the hope that this literary 
treasure may be secured for some one of our great libraries. Certainly 
there are few books in those collections that possess greater interest by 
reason of association with the colonial period of our country’s history. 
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ANDREW ATKINSON HUMPHREYS 
[PROMINENT MEN OF THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD] 


Among those who by their services in our Civil War deserved well of 
their country is Andrew Atkinson Humphreys, by whose recent death the 
Republic lost one of her greatest sons, yet whose noble career is but im- 
perfectly known to his countrymen. As a scientific and practical engineer, 
as a division commander and chief of staff of the most important army of 
the nation, and as the head of a splendid corps, he showed himself equally 
great. Each part which he necessarily filled seemed the one for which he 
was best fitted. 

The family from which General Humphreys sprung was one of marked 
ability generation after generation. His grandfather was a man of very 
exceptional talent, as was also his father. Joshua Humphreys, the first in 
order of birth, was the founder of the material efficiency of the American 
navy. As the architect whose brain furnished the magnificent frigates 
which won for that navy its world-wide glorious reputation, he was the 
author of its success. The grandson and son had all the scientific capacity 
and force derived from and through a capable ancestry, allied to other poten- 
tial qualities commingling from other sources. In manliness to perfection, 
the race was exemplary, as was shown by one son of the general, a mere 
youth, at Fredericksburg, and by another and younger son on many other 
occasions. Limited space precludes the possibility of more than a mere al- 
lusion to Humphreys’ earlier services. Born in 1809, he was graduated at 
West Point in 1831, served in the Second Artillery at the South, in the war 
with the Seminole Indians, was engaged in two notable actions against these 
savages, and resigned in 1836. During nearly half of this period of five 
years and three months he was detached from his command in the per- 
formance of topographical duty, on surveys, and in similar employments. 
It was in these labors that he laid the basis of his subsequent celebrity as 
an engineer. For nearly two years he was attached to the Coast Survey, 
and in 1838 the Government became so thoroughly convinced of his special 
value, that he was re-appointed in the army as first lieutenant of the corps 
of Topographical Engineers. 

Thus he did much better for himself by resigning than if he had re- 
mained continuously in the discharge of regular professional routine. Dur- 
ing the ensuing twenty-two years, his Statement of Services is a continuous 
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record of scientific triumphs. ‘ Man's history,” says Alexander Winchell, 
in his Sketches of Creation, “is not written on rocks and river shores.” 
This man’s (Humphreys) ¢s written doth “on rocks and river shores.” In 
the former case “on rocks,” through his explorations and surveys for rail- 
roads from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean and geographical explora- 
tions west of the Mississippi from 1854 to 1861; and on “river shores,” 
through his topographic and hydrographic survey of the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi River and voluminous report of world-wide celebrity, translated 
and retranslated abroad in 1848 
51, and his examination of the 
Mississippi levees, 1865 and 1866. 

Humphreys was opposed to 
the Eades system of jetties to 
insure the unobstructed navigation 
of the mouth of the Mississippi. 
The system of jetties had nothing 
new in it, and the experience of 
the world and of all time has 
shown that it is only a temporary, 
although a most expensive rem- 
edy, or rather a palliative. This 
system, however successful for the 
time being, inevitably involves, ac- 
cording to scientific experts, cumu- 
lative disbursements and _ labors, 
which are augmented and aggra- 
vated by the natural difficulties 
encountered, as at the mouth of the Mississippi. Like every other 
measure adopted by Congress, this plan had some slighter or stronger 
resemblance to Hadji Baba’s measure mentioned in a story in the 
Arabian Nights. Humphreys was in favor of a ship-canal, because he felt 
that it would be a permanent work worthy of a great nation. He es- 
teemed the expedient which was adopted as temporary and fallacious, 
healing over the sore but leaving the deeper wound beneath uncured. As it 
turned out, Humphreys insisted his own dredges and other appliances had to 
be used to effect a result without which even immediate success would have 
been doubtful. In his opinion jetties are for the present, a canal not only 
for the present but for the future; that the outlay upon the canal would 
have been greater at first, but eventually the country will find that its 
adoption would have been a very wise economy. 


GENERAL A. A. HUMPHREYS, 


From a photograph taken in 1864 
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When the war broke out in 1861, Humphreys had long been on intimate 
terms with Jefferson Davis, the acquaintance between the two dating back 
to associations at the Military Academy. Inthe bitter and suspicious state 
of feeling at the time this intimacy was injurious to the advancement of 
Humphreys, although he had never sympathized in the least with the 
political views of Davis. While men of far inferior ability were promoted 
or appointed to the highest positions, Humphreys continued to be simply, 
as late as the 5th of March, 1862, a major of Topographical Engineers on 
the staff of the General-in-chief; and until the end of April, 1862, simply 
as colonel and additional aid-de-camp. As chief of the Topographical 
Engineers of the Army of the Potomac, he accompanied that magnificent 
force to the Peninsula. He was opposed to the plans of his superior, and 
preferred what is known as the “ Urbanna Route,” which was certainly 
better if a roundabout movement was to be adopted. A vigorous, direct 
campaign was more in accordance with his character. He was indefatigable 
in the discharge of every duty connected with his position in the advance 
upon Richmond, but it was not until our army made a stand at Malvern 
Hill that his acknowledged ability had an opportunity to manifest itself. 
On that occasion, he discharged the duty of an officer who was known when 
modern war became developed into a scientific system as Velt-Maréchal 
[Campi Magister vel Marechallus|, whose business it was to receive the 


plans of engagement from the generalissimo and select the ground—or of 
‘“Sergeant-Major de Battaglia,” who had command over all the colonels 
(officers then, as a rule, holding higher relative positions than did the ma- 


jority of our generals of division, and certainly than most brigadiers), and 
helped to dispose and arrange the troops in day of battle. Humphreys 
made all the Union dispositions at Malvern Hill and posted all the corps 
except the Fifth and one division of the Fourth. It would have been 
better for the Union cause if there had been no exception, for that cost us 
some unnecessary fighting. After the unfortunate issue of the campaign 
of the Army of Virginia—an unhappy result, not chargeable to Pope, but 
to the manipulations at Washington, and the action and inaction of those 
who ignored the country, and intentionally left its commander to “ get out 
of his scrape the best way he could’’—Humphreys, to his great content- 
ment, was transferred from the staff and engineer’s duty to the command 
of a division of new troops, with which he hastened to reinforce the army 
at Antietam. 

His alacrity and energy were equally commendable. He prided himself 
greatly on this march, and refers to it even eight months later, in his report 
after Chancellorsville, dated May 10, 1863, as follows: “In making this my 
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last report of the operations of my division as at present constituted, I trust 
I may be excused for recurring to the service it has performed. Hastily 
organized in September last, near Washington, the regiments newly raised, 
it made a long and painful march of more than twenty-three miles in a 
dark night to take part in the expected battle of the next day at Antietam.” 
A few weeks subsequent to this march, Humphreys made a reconnoissance 
—October 16-19, 1862—into Virginia, which was an operation perfect in 
tts kind. This report bears the following indorsement of his superior: 
“General Humphreys accomplished in a most satisfactory manner the ob- 
ject of the expedition, and carried out most judiciously the instructions of 
the commanding general.” It was on this occasion Humphreys first acted 
in conjunction with Hancock, and it laid the foundation of that mutual 
esteem and confidence in each other’s trustworthiness under every circum- 
stance of peril, which grew stronger and stronger throughout the war. 
Although Fortune had hitherto frowned upon his advancement, she 
afforded him opportunity, about three months afterward, at the first battle 
of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862. There Humphreys displayed him- 
self in the full magnificence of his unexceeded and unsurpassable intrepidity 
and commandership. Very few educated generals stand charged in the “ an- 
nals of war” with such a wanton waste of the best and bravest of w#//ing sol- 
diers as steeped the records of that fatal day in blood poured forth, in vain, 
like water spilled on sand. Too many such examples occurred in the course 
of the Civil War, but none was equal to this. It was only excusable, and 
therefore not positively criminal, on the score of “invincible ignorance,” 
which the others—as for instance, ‘‘Cold Harbor”—are not. At all events, 
excellent troops were coldly and cruelly ordered to dash themselves to 
pieces to no purpose. In other words, they were ordered into a shambles 
to be slaughtered, and they were so. The Confederates’ charge, on the 
third day at Gettysburg, courageous as it was, will nevertheless, upon ex- 
amination, scarcely enter into a close comparison with the Union assaults 
upon Marye’s Heights. The Confederates in July, 1863, had clear ground 
before them, and there were no works to carry in their front; whereas the 
Union troops had not only to cross a bridgeless canal, but to assail a wall 
which was equal to a fortification, under every species of deadly and con- 
centrated fire of sheltered musketry, including Barksdale’s unerring rifle- 
men, with heavy reserves in the rear, and of tiers of batteries. Without 
entering upon any consideration of the inexcusable causes of the frightful 
consequences of this fatal day, suffice it to state that Burnside ordered 
Sumner to storm Marye’s Heights. The sturdy veteran, while clearly 
estimating the perils in his front, simply remarked, “ An order is an order 
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and must be obeyed.” That he looked upon his obedience as a sacrifice 
is sufficiently demonstrated by his “ Testimony” before “the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War.” 

Sumner described “those fortifications” in these pregnant words: 
‘‘They were tier upon tier for two or three tiers. If we had carried the 
first tier we could not have held it, because their next tier was a much 
more formidable row of fortifications, only a mile distant, and in a higher 
position still; and no doubt large masses of infantry were between the two 
crests; and having got on the top of one crest, we would have been com- 
pelled to contend with large masses of fresh troops, over whom their own 
batteries could fire [upon us]. I was ordered by the general commanding 
to select the corps to make the attack. I selected the corps [divisions] of 
General French and General Hancock, two of the most gallant officers in 
our army, and two corps [divisions] that had neither of them never turned 
their backs to the enemy.” He appreciated the difficulties and dangers 
and foresaw what was about to occur, but he obeyed, and he knew that 
his troops would not flinch. 

The experienced French General of Brigade, V. de Chanal, in reporting 
to the Emperor Napoleon III., remarks as follows of Humphreys at Fred- 
ericksburg: “At the battle [of Fredericksburg], a major in the United 
States Topographical Engineers, whom the war had elevated into a general 
in the volunteer army, Humphreys, desired to lead back his command, 
composed of Pennsylvanians—whose three months’ term of service was 
to expire the next day—to the attack of an important position. These 
poor fellows, disheartened by several checks, and thinking perhaps as well 
of their liberation so near at hand, had lain down and continued deaf to 
the threats as well as to the entreaties of their commander. Then Hum. 
phreys dismounted, and accompanied by his son, a youth of sixteen, who 
never left his father’s side, advanced slowly toward the enemy. The Penn- 
sylvanians, shamed by this example, started to their feet, and rushed to the 
attack.” 

The first surge up the slippery slope was made by French, Third Division, 
Second corps, with a boldness and backbone that carried his front line to 
within thirty or forty paces of the never-to-be-forgotten “Ha! Ha! stone 
wall.” The undertow of repulse swept it back, leaving behind 1,200 dead and 
wounded out of about twice that number. The second surge forward was 
made by Hancock's First Division,Second corps. It broke within twenty- 
five paces of the stone wall, when the reflux occurred. In an “ evil quarter 
of an hour,” of 5,600 hale men 2,013 lifeless or mutilated forms lay mingled 
with the mass of victims to the preceding attempt. Burnside was not yet 
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satisfied! Humphreys was next sent in over the palpitating or stiffening 
wrecks with his Third Division of the Fifth corps. ‘ Humphreys,” says 
General de Trobriand, “ was probably the best officer in the Army of the Po- 
tomac that day. Hehad a quick eye and a clear head. That the fighting 
which his division did—some of the very best fighting that was done at 
Fredericksburg—was so good, was due to him. He had only two brigades, 
and among these were several regiments which had never before been in 
battle.” As orderéd, his men divested themselves of their knapsacks, 
haversacks, and overcoats—in fact, everything not indispensable to service 
or which could encumber their movements. No smooth, meadowy field 
rose gently, as at Gettysburg, after the canal was crossed, to the position 
to be carried. On the contrary, the interval was broken, crossed by fences 
and sprinkled with buildings, which afforded admirable covers [to the 
defenders], and just at the foot of the ascent proper to Marye’s Heights, 
a sunken road between deep “ Ha! Ha! stone walls” afforded as perfect a 
defensive work as any engineer could have planned, or any engineer troops 
could have constructed. Moreover, the Confederates had strengthened 
these already strong defenses so that their infantry rose, as it were, out 
of the ground to deliver a concentric fire. The head of Humphreys’ col- 
umn seemed to propel itself into a perfect yawning gulf of flame. 

This fiery abyss must have appeared tenfold more terrible, because in 
the glooming of the deepening twilight, and amid the thick mist arising from 
the bottom land, every discharge was as intensely brilliant as the trail of 
a meteor traversing the night [sky]. In the day-time men may hear, but 
they cannot see the death-stroke. On this occasion, the very earth seemed 
to belch forth lurid destruction, consuming like ground-lightning, or the 
sudden vomiting forth of a glowing lava-flood from the crater of a volcano. 
As the chief actor declared: “ A sheet of flame ran along that stone wall, 
accompanied by a long roll of thunder. It was the most magnificent sight I 
saw in the war. It seemed to enfold the head of the column in an embrace 
of fire.” 

Notwithstanding, Humphreys persevered, and if the energy and valor 
of a single man could have crossed as conqueror that wall of molten 
death, he would have carried his column over or through it, on and up to 
the Heights beyond. Whether he could have maintained himself there 
successfully, was a question dependent not upon himself, but upon his 
being properly reinforced and supported. As it was, despite his utmost 
endeavors, in which two horses were shot under him and another badly 
wounded, he could not get his men across that stone wall; indeed, not 
nearer than fifteen or twenty paces to it. Although they reached the 
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point nearest to it which had been attained, they were compelled to retire 
after seeing hecatombs butchered in vain. One incident of this fearful 
scene recalls the parallel of Mollwitz, when the Austrian infantry, after 
fearful losses, continued to advance, reluctantly moving forward, and man 
after man edging away, so that each regiment gradually strung out, re- 
sembling a swarm of bees clinging to a twig, presenting nothing in front 
to the enemy but color-sergeants and guards—as Carlisle says, “turning 
nothing to the enemy but bare poles.” In our own case, this stringing out 
was from every shelter, however insignificant, especially a small building 
which afforded some cover to the leading files. That Humphreys escaped 
is one of those marvels which can only be explained by the doctrine either 
of “preordained decree” or Special Providence. His charge will yet be 
blazoned forth in history as one of the noblest efforts of Northern resolu- 
tion, or, as he remarked of one of Kearny’s exhibitions of valor, “ mag- 
nificent.” After Humphreys had lost two horses, killed or disabled under 
him, only one officer of his staff, his son, was in the saddle, and he mounted 
upon an animal wounded in three places. Toward the close, Humphreys 
mounted a third horse belonging to a sorely wounded subordinate, and 
continued to ride about amid the rain of missiles, bearing a charmed life. 
His clothing was pierced and rent but his person did not receive a scratch. 
‘“‘ Audacity,” says the French proverb, “is often the best armor.” His 
division, like the third breaker upon a beach, left its traces of blood and 
wrecks a few paces farther on and zearer to the enemy than the preceding 
two, lingered longer, strove harder to maintain itself so far, and to ac- 
complish the impossible. Finally, it withdrew, singing in chorus, to show 
that although shattered physically, morally its spirit was unshaken. The 
Rebels with their usual generosity (szc) said that our men were “ sent, 
actually howling back, to their beaten comrades in the town.” It is stated 
that out of 4,000 effectives, 1,700 had been killed, wounded, or were miss- 
ing. The general’s corrected report returns 1,030—one man out of less 
than every four. This charge put a period tothe catastrophe. It was the 
last of the fighting. The protest of the hard-hitting and fast-holding 
veteran Sumner prevented another sacrifice of life which Burnside had 
commanded. 

As Humphreys played a subordinate part in the Chancellorsville cam- 
paign (so styled), only a few words must suffice to bridge over the period 
between the exhibition of his aggressive heroism at Fredericksburg and 
his tenacious heroism at Gettysburg. At Chancellorsville, Humphreys was 
posted on the extreme left of the army, on the 2d and 3d of May, to pro- 
tect the pontoon bridge just below the United States Mine or Bark Mill 
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Ford. His defenses were on the Mine Run, just above its junction with 
Mineral Spring Run and where the Mineral Spring Road joins the Old 
Mine or Mountain Road. During these days of misfortune, scarcely infe- 
rior in their sad results, although under a different form, to those of 
Fredericksburg, he performed his duty, as he ever did, thoroughly. 

The march from Chancellorsville to Gettysburg was one of the most 
tremendous performed by the Army of the Potomac, and circumstances 
threw it with more peculiar weight upon the Third than upon any other 
corps. The French military proverb sums up the lot of the soldier as “to 
fight and to suffer,” and very often the “suffering” between notable con- 
flicts is accompanied with more torture, immediate and continuous, and 
even fatal, than the casualties of the battle-field. General Humphreys’ 
services at Gettysburg rose not only to the superlative on the battle-field, 
but comparatively so, as well, in the strangeness of the circumstances 
attending his march to the field. The following, an extract from a letter 
of July 11, 1869, from General Humphreys, in regard to this march and 
battle, is both graphic and interesting: 

‘When about four o’clock, July 2d, 1863. I was moving forward to the 
Emmettsburg road, my first in line of battle, the second line in battalion 
in mass, an aid-de-camp of General Meade . . . (tall, gentlemanly, a good 
officer) rode to me from the direction of Peach Orchard, and gave me an 
order from General Meade (who, he said, was on the ground in the direc- 
tion he came from) to move at once toward the Round Top and occupy 
the ground there, which was vacant . . . I immediately gave the order, by 
my aids, for the division to move by the left flank—-a movement that was 
made at once, and with the simultaneousness of a single regiment. The 
order given, I turned to General Meade’s aid, and requested him to ride 
at full speed to General Meade and inform him that the execution of his 
order, which I was complying with, would leave vacant the position my 
division was ordered to occupy, pointing out, at the same time, the ground 
that would then be left vacant, and where the left of the Second Army 
Corps was, etc. I then turned my attention to guiding my division by the 
shortest line toward the Round Top, which being done, to expedite matters 
I rode full speed toward where I supposed General Meade to be, but met 
Colonel returning from him, who informed me General Meade 
recalled his order, and that I should occupy the position General Sickles 
had directed me to take. In a second the division went about face, retrod 
the ground by the right flank that they had the moment before gone over 
by the left flank, and then moved forward to their positions along the 
Emmettsburg road. The whole thing was done with the precision of a 
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careful exercise, the enemy’s artillery giving effect to its picturesqueness. 
The division, brigade, and regimental flags were flying. 

“My official report is, of course, a lifeless affair—an exact statement of 
facts, which has a certain value—but that which makes the thrilling inter- 
est of a battle is the personal incident, and of that I could, if I had some 
leisure, tell a good deal of what took place at Gettysburg under my own 
eye. A battle so lifts a man out of himself that he scarcely recognizes his 
identity when peace returns, and with it the quiet occupations. During 
my recent visit to Gettysburg, at the dedication of the monument [in July, 
1869], I walked quietly over the ground I had occupied, fought over, moved 
over, slept upon. During the night of the second of July, I lay down on 
the ground about ten feet to the left of my men, my staff being Captain 
McClellan, Lieutenant Humphreys (wounded), and Lieutenant Chris- 
tiancy. I drove out on the Fairfield (Millerstown) pike or road to the 
Black Horse Tavern, then to the road by which my division moved (advane- 
ing from Emmettsburg), and over the ground it occupied when halted, from 
the highest part of which I could see back over the greater part of the 
distance to the bridge across Marsh Creek; then along the road from 
Black Horse Tavern, which comes out at the School-house (Potzer’s), and 
the road by which I reached the Emmettsburg road at the Peach Orchard. 
Along that road Longstreet moved the next morning. I saw the keeper 
of the Black Horse Tavern, Bream and his two sons, recognized them, and 
had a very interesting talk. I did not make myself known until I had got 
him to speak of my coming there with my division. He evidently took 
me and my companion Dr. Chace, of the Engineers, from our dress (gray) 
and my evident amusement at his narrative, for Southerners, or, at least, 
sympathizers, and colored his story accordingly; it being also in accord 
with his own sympathy. Before reaching the tavern that night, I inquired 
as to the character of the keeper, and learned that his sympathies were 
not with us, or not very strongly, at least, and I therefore relied on what 
a young man by the name of Boling (@ wounded Unton soldier home on leave) 
who was there, told me of the enemy, etc. Bream says my troops made a 
great noise, coming up talking, etc., but went away so quietly he did not 
hear them. Now this is not true, and I told him so. I knew I was com- 
ing upon the enemy, and gave the caution to be quiet. What he heard 
was the noise of the horses and artillery and ambulances crossing and 
wading up Marsh Run (or Creek), which has a rocky bottom, and that 
unavoidable noise that troops make in crossing a deep, wading stream of 
irregular depth. Now the ambulances and artillery did the same thing in 
returning, and so did some of the infantry. The other and greater part 
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of the infantry did not recross, but kept along the bank. Bream appeared 
mortified and annoyed when I told him who I was, but I had a long talk 
afterward with his sons. It must have been Colonel Hayden who threat- 
ened them and ordered supper. I did not do either, and indeed the more 
intelligent of the two sons mentioned to me that the enemy’s picket-line 
was about two hundred feet from us, and would have given the alarm in 
ample time to the main body had I attempted to surprise. I was right in 
not attempting it. The sons (indeed, Bream himself) mentioned that I 
had not been gone ten minutes when a party of twenty or thirty of the 
enemy came up to the tavern and passed the night there. The chances of 
war! The day had been rainy and sultry, and the men longed for a few 
minutes more at each halt. Had I rode up to the Black Horse Tavern 
fifteen minutes later with my party of five or six, virtually unarmed, what 
might not have been the result of a deliberate volley from twenty or thirty 
muskets or rifles at the distance of twenty feet? Myself, Captain McClellan, 
my son Harry, Colonel Hayden, and Dr. Ana, of Emmettsburg, and my 
little orderly Dimond were of the party.” 

Fortuna favente cannot be said ever to have been appropriate to the 
career of Humphreys. Although he had made his mark—and such a grand 
mark—at Gettysburg, he found himself in a very unpleasant position after 
the battle. He had a high respect and regard for Sickles as an intrepid 
and enterprising corps commander, and now that he was disabled, Hum- 
phreys felt that the chances were against his own advancement, and that 
he would be placed under the command of men, who, within less than six 
months, proved their entire unfitness for the posts to which they were ele- 
vated by Sickles’ terrible mutilation. At this juncture, Meade, looking 
about for a chief-of-staff, and perfectly well aware of the merits of Hum- 
phreys, tendered the appointment to him. Humphreys was loath to 
accept it; he yearned to remain in the command of troops, but he clearly 
discerned that to do so would be utterly incompatible with the suggestions 
of common sense and self-respect. A short reflection determined his 
course, and he joined Meade as chief-of-staff of the Army of the Potomac, 
a position of which the importance is so utterly miscomprehended among 
a people so entirely unmilitary, while so grandly warlike, as those of the 
United States. The affectionate language with which Humphreys took 
leave of his associates of the Third corps is worthy of record and atten- 
tion: “ At midnight [July 8th], I received directions to join the head-quar- 
ters of the army at Middletown, having been announced in orders as chief- 
of-staff of the Army of the Potomac, directions that I complied with at 
once, turning over the command of the division to Brigadier-General Carr. 
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In parting from this celebrated division [the White Division, originally 
under Hooker], after having commanded it for the brief period of fifty 
days, I trust that I may be excused for expressing my admiration for its 
high soldierly qualities. It is impossible to pass it in review even without 
perceiving that its ranks are filled with men that are soldiers in the best 
meaning of this term; and that it possesses, in the grade of commissioned 
officers, men whose skill, courage, and accomplishments would grace any 
service.” 

Was greater praise ever addressed by a competent judge to the men 
and officers of the old Third corps? It would be difficult to produce its 
equivalent. In looking through a correspondence of the most intimate 
and interesting character, which extended over a period commencing about 
the close of the war, and ending absolutely and with the very decease of 
General Humphreys—a correspondence which would fill a large trunk— 
there are letters of Humphreys which contain the most lively incidents and 
striking occurrences in connection with the Rebellion which have never 
appeared in print. These, however, must await a more opportune time for 
publication. 

Swinton, in his History of the Army of the Potomac, styles the operations 
of the fall and early winter of 1863 a ‘‘ Campaign of Manceuvres.”’ If this 
title is justified in the light of Decker'’s Practical Strategy, descriptive 
of the exemplary maneuvering of the Duke of Berwick in Spain in 1706, 
“the art and science of war” is not exact but illusory. Unquestionably 
during the campaign, Destiny placed three times the Army of Northern 
Virginia in a situation to become the prey of the Army of the Potomac if 
its commander had listened solely to the counsels of his chief-of-staff, Hum- 
phreys. In one case recalling the advice of this able “ Adlatus,” it seems 
as if the reader was taking in the full force of the lines of Schiller, in 
his Historical Drama, 7he Piccolomini, where Questenberg, the imperial 
commissioner, is describing the anxiety of the Elector of Bavaria, and the 
corresponding solicitude of the Emperor Ferdinand in his behalf. 

“Then did Bavaria’s well deserving prince 
Entreat swift aidance in his extreme need ; 
The Emperor sends seven horsemen to Duke Friedland. 
Seven horsemen messengers sends he with the entreaty. 
He superadds his own, and supplicates 
Where as the sovereign lord he can command. 
Vain is his supplication !” 


Instead of according full attention to Humphreys, who perfectly com- 
prehended the situation, sufficient heed was not paid to his orders and 
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Meade listened to the counsels of others, and thus leaned upon a Pharaoh’s 
reed which broke and wounded him instead of affording him support. 
‘ Lee escaped the intended stroke of a steam-ram directed against the 
vulnerable amid-ships—a blow which might have crushed in his army long 
strung out as a nut is cracked by an artistic instrument. A similar neglect 
occurred later in the following winter, when Humphreys formed a plan 
which would have settled the fate of the Army of Northern Virginia then 
and there. How he felt the loss of the occasion is best expressed in his 
own words. In a letter from him, dated July 26, 1869, he writes as fol- 
lows: “I have glanced at Decker but find no mention of ‘ demonstration ’— 
nor do I recall any discussion of it—but I do recall some powerful demon- 
strations made by the Army of the Potomac, when I was chief-of-staff, and 
their complete, success, when even the commanders of the highest rank 
carrying them on did not know their object—nor what the other part of 
the army was doing—or expected to do; thinking theirs was the true op- 
eration. And there was one of those operations of which I shall tell the story 
some day, for I alone can tell it—General Meade was absent, sick in Phila- 
delphia, at the time. I had formed a plan for surprising Lee, in mid-winter 
[1863], which I breathed to no one, and was watching the coming of suit- 
able weather, which I knew would come before the winter was over, when 
it was all spoilt. How zs the story; and the spoiling proved that the surprise 
would have been complete and we should have had a brilliant success and my 
reputation would have been made.” 

The third occasion was intermediate, when the elements of triumph 
were prepared by Humphreys—the Mine Run campaign. How he felt, in 
consequence of the failure through the criminal negligence of subordinates, 
can never be known, because he has seen fit to be silent in his little work, 
Gettysburg to the Rapidan, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 
which the truth might have been triumphantly manifested. If his plan 
had been carried out in spirit and to the letter, a far different and victorious 
result might have been chronicled and credited to the Army of the Potomac. 
His plans were masterly; the result was an exemplification of the fable, 
the mountain in labor eventuated in the issue of a mouse. Yes, indeed. 
the Mine Run fiasco would have resulted in a triumph, if the advice and 
plan of Humphreys had been executed with anything like exactness and 
an energy akin to his own, whereas a bloody catastrophe nearly rewarded 
a sagacious inspiration. No wonder that a military genius was perfectly 
willing to relinquish a thankless task of endeavoring to bring the con- 
clusions of science to bear upon the conceptions of expediency, and take 
the command of troops where the personal force of the individual could 
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electrify the mass and convert inertia and incompetency into alacrity and 
precision. How often have these opinions been repeated, now with indig- 
nant emphasis, again with positive sadness. 

However important results had shown to be the services rendered by 
Humphreys as chief-of-staff of the Army of the Potomac, his office was one 
which, while useful in the extreme to the army and to the natior, could in 
no event be brilliant for himself. Had he been the very sum and sun of 
military ability, his rays could scarcely penetrate the dense atmosphere of 
circumstances and of official fog, to make themselves perceptible to the 
world. Between him and ordinary comprehension of his influence were 
almost impassible barriers, impermeable screens or blinds. To whatever 
extent Meade, within himself, might have acknowledged the immense 
value of the duties well done by Humphreys, he does not, in orders, con- 
cede how much he did owe to such a subordinate. Examine his official 
documents and decide if he ever does justice to the unqualified devotion 
and marvelous capacity of his chief-of-staff. Meade himself, it is true, only 
played a secondary part after Grant came to the East; he was a lower 
Alp, always in the shadow of Grant, sometimes so completely obscured as 
to be temporarily invisible. 

On the 26th of November, 1864, General Humphreys was relieved from 
the thankless task of chief-of-staff of the Army of the Potomac, and placed 
at the head of the Second (properly speaking, the combined Second-Third 
corps, which comprised a whole division of the latter, in which there were 
very many of the officers and men of whom he had taken leave so affection- 
ately on the victorious fields of Pennsylvania, in his elegant and compli- 
mentary order of the 16th of August, 1863. On placing himself once 
more at their head, with mingled modesty as to himself and pride in 
regard to them, he issued another order equally characteristic and pregnant 
with feeling, as succinct as expressive : 

“Tt is natural that I should feel some diffidence in succeeding to 
the command of so distinguished a soldier as Major-General Hancock. 
I can only promise you that I shall try to.do my duty and preserve 
your reputation unsullied, relying upon you to sustain me by that 
skill and courage which you have so conspicuously displayed on so many 
fields.” 

The story of the combined Second-Third corps after Humphreys 
assumed command of it is a chronicle of successes, the more remarkable 
since, under his leading, it was simply a series of undoubted triumphs 
which knew no check nor arrest. This seems like a panegyric of one of the 
writers of the latter empire striving to convert the asphodeis of defeat 
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into the laurels of victory; but the assertion is fully borne out by facts. 
From the date that Humphreys became a corps commander, November 
26, 1864, until Lee surrendered at Appomattox Court House, April 9, 
1865, there is not the blur of the breath of a check upon the polish of the 
escutcheon of the general or the badges of the corps that he led to victory. 
The winter of 1864-65 was one of unusual severity, and the Confederates 
suffered greatly, particularly from want of proper food. As it was re- 
ported that supplies were wagoned from Hicksford, on the Weldon Rail- 
road, forty miles south of Petersburg, to break up this route of supply, 
Humphreys was ordered to co-operate with Warren, Fifth corps, which, 
in turn, was to support Gregg’s cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. On 
the 6th of February quite a severe action occurred, which ended in the ex- 
tension of the Union intrenchments to the left as far as Hatcher’s Run at 
the Vaughan Road Crossing. This was the first time that the army had 
solidly established itself so far to the left, and Humphreys now held that 
extremity of our lines. The Fifth corps was massed in his rear in sup- 
port. This mention is interesting, because it was from this base that 
the final operations of the investing army started to complete their work. 
Although there were continual encounters at points, where the confront- 
ing works were particularly close to each other, no general conflict took 
place, although the lists of casualties in the aggregate were considerable. 
On the 25th of March, the Confederates made their desperate sortie upon 
Fort Stedman or Hell. It was a bold stroke, well planned and gallantly 
executed; had it been adequately supported, and had the Confederates 
understood the actual condition and relative position of the Union works, 
it might have inflicted a serious blow which would have greatly protracted 
the war. The sortie was aimed at the Union base of supplies and maga- 
zines at City Point, and had these been captured and utilized, or even 
destroyed, a serious paralysis must have ensued. It is very curious that 
the writer of this article, on being asked some few days before it occurred, 
by the military editor of the Army and Navy Journal as to what stroke of 
daring on the part of Lee held forth the greatest chances of success, this 
very course, and its consequences, were distinctly indicated in detail. As 
it was, the ignorance of the Rebels as to the probable difficulties they had 
to encounter, and the gallantry and good conduct of General Hartranft 
(afterward Governor of Pennsylvania), frustrated the audacious effort, and 
it ended in a disaster. It is very curious that, in very many cases in the 
history of war, a daring sortie in force constitutes the last chance of a 
successful defense. Sometimes it has been wonderfully triumphant, but 
whenever such a breaking out has been bloodily repelled it has sounded 
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the knell of the besieged. The same course often occurs in disease. Even 
at extremities a plucky rally, properly assisted by heroic remedies, has 
snatched an invalid from the grave, whereas a relapse in such circumstances 
is inevitably mortal. The latter result was the case with Lee, and his fail- 
ure at Fort Stedman may justly be considered the “ beginning of the end.” 
Fort Stedman was the Alpha to the Omega of Appomattox Court House, 
the period to the existence of the war. On this same 25th of March, when 
Lee made his great break at Fort Stedman, Humphreys took advantage 
of the opportunity, went in on his front, as Wright—on the right of the 
combined Second and Third corps—on his front, and by clearing away the 
principal obstacles accomplished a result which so greatly co-operated in 
rendering Wright’s triumph a sure thing on Sunday, April 2d following. 
Six days afterward—March 31st—Warren, in advancing upon the White 
Oak Road to cut Lee’s communication with his extreme right, in air, at 
Five Forks, got a tremendous counter about II A. M., which in succession 
sent his divisions reeling back, in turn, “ clubbed,’ in confusion. It was 
then that Humphreys flashed out with one of those inspirations of genius 
which demonstrate the combination of self-possession and quick perception, 
which take full advantage of the moment—the chance which, if suffered to 
escape, is gone forever. He launched his First Division, under Miles, 
against the victorious Rebel front and flank, inflicted severe loss upon them, 
drove them back into their intrenchments, and thus Humphreys’ troops 
were the first to set their feet on the White Oak Road at this point, whither 
so many efforts had tended only to end more or less in aggravated failures. 
As this first occupation of the White Oak Road has given rise to a great 
deal of acrimonious controversy, not yet entirely quieted, a solution of the 
problem may prove of interest to the reader. This road does not run due 
east and west, but curves to the south-west, and Miles’s Division, hurled 
upon the enemy by Humphreys, sweeping them back from south to north, 
swung its left north-east over the road at a point where it trends to the 
south-west, to accommodate, as it were, the movement. Afterward Warren 
(Fifth corps) crossed the road in full front and occupied the Confederate 
works parallel and to the north of it, but Miles was the first who got 
across it. 

On the 1st of April occurred the battle of Five Forks, so disastrous in 
its general consequences to Lee—a veritable Coup de /arnac to his holding 
Petersburg, and equally so in personal result to Warren. The glory of the 
victory—a perfect Venit summa dies—is generally scored for the cavalry, 
but generosity and individual conviction must accord the credit mark to 
the infantry. The performance in an action of any command is honestly 
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measured by its losses and captures. Humphreys observes in his book: 
“The number of casualties in the cavalry was not large.” In the course 
of Ist and 2d April, the Second corps carried the Confederate works in its 
front, and Humphreys’ gallant Lieutenant (Miles) won another laurel at 
Sutherland Station. Humphreys was of the opinion that if the whole of 
his corps had been thrown upon Heth’s division, then and there, it would 
have been captured zz toto, which would have materially shortened the 
work of the next five weeks. As it was, he was shuttlecocked to and fro, 
and finally shot back uselessly toward Petersburg, instead of being shot 
forward against Lee’s line of escape. At 8 P. M., April 2, Lee commenced 
his final retreat. Very early in the morning of the 3d, Petersburg was 
taken possession of by General Wilcox, and at 8.15 A. M., Richmond was 
formally surrendered to General Weitzel, and “the seal put to the termina- 
tion of the Rebellion” by Lieutenant J. L. de Peyster hoisting the “ first real 
American flag” over the capitol of the Confederate capital. Early on the 
3d the pursuit of Lee was commenced in earnest. It is with great diffi- 
dence that the writer enters upon the consideration of this pursuit, of 
which the speedy result has been attributed by the popular voice almost 
altogether to the cavalry. 

If the concrete force of language is estimated, the advance of the 
infantry was rather delayed than assisted by the cavalry, and the efforts of 
the cavalry, except to harass or annoy, would have tended to no decisive 
result, without the positive body-blows of the infantry. If any one would 
take the trouble to examine a correct plan and trace the route followed 
by the cavalry, and the roads marched over by Lee, it is impossible not 
to reach the conclusion that the horsemen did not come in contact with the 
still organized forces—the three arms combined—of the Confederates until 
late in the afternoon of the 6th, after Humphreys, with his combined 
Second-Third corps, unsupported, had caught up with them at Flat Creek, 
about 8.30 A. M., had partly forded the stream, armpit deep, partly crossed 
it on an improvised bridge one hundred feet long, built by them, and split 
off Ewell’s Division about 4.30 P.M.—having been engaged in seven stand- 
up fights, and carried several hastily and partially intrenched positions 
defended by artillery ; winding up the day with a “ heavy battle” at night- 
fall, with Gordon’s Division, which alone escaped, through the sudden 
shutting in of darkness. Ewell’s Division, hardly hammered for about 
eight hours, and split off by Humphreys, slid into the hands of the cavalry 
and Sixth corps, and surrendered without the shot of a cannon on their 
part. 

General Humphreys, in a document prepared for publication and which 
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he requests may be published, quotes a statement made at the second 
annual meeting of the Southern Historical Society, that when Lee left 
Petersburg in retreat he had but 42,000, and that Grant pursued him with 
220,000 men. Humphreys showed that Grant moved in pursuit of Lee 
with between 85,000 and go0,ooo. Of these, 13,000, the Ninth corps, 
actually had nothing to do with the pursuit. An examination of the tele- 
grams, dispatches, etc., their localities, dates, and hours, furnishes the best 
proof of it. Take 13,000 from 90,000 and it leaves 77,000. As the Fifth 
corps did not fire a shot in action until the gth, nor the Sixth corps until 
the afternoon of the 6th, after Ewell had been split off by Humphreys— 
neither did the Army of the James, Twenty-fourth corps, with the excep- 
tion of asmall but gallant detachment from it. About noon of the 6th, 
Lee’s whole compact force, with the exception of Longstreet’s command, 
in whole or part, suffered only and altogether from the “ triturating blows,” 
to use Humphreys’ expression, of the combined Second and Third corps, 
during the worst part of the process on the 6th. As to Lee’s 42,000, let us 
look into that. Humphreys’ statement that their total loss at his hands 
on the 6th could not have been less than 2,000; and that Ewell had about 
10,000; and he furnishes a tabulated account of the number paroled on the 
gth of April, 28,356. These make 40,356. It is conceded that a body of 
cavalry did not surrender at Appomattox Court House. A large number 
of stragglers fell out constantly, as the retreat or flight grew more exhaust- 
ive. The Fifth corps picked them up all along on their route on the 6th, 
and the cavalry had gobbled and continued to sweep in a number, day 
after day, from the 3d to the 9th. Besides this, there was a list of casual- 
ties to consider, and the foot-sore and the starving slipped away and got off 
with every opportunity. If the Confederates would not take so much pains 
to depreciate their own numbers and to augment those of the Unionists, 
it would scarcely be worth while, in the view of the result, to give the mat- 
ter a moment’s consideration. Shortly after the war, the matter was inves- 
tigated by an expert, and the result arrived at, that when Lee had gathered 
up every available detachment or representative of any “arm” of either 
service, military or naval, to move on Amelia Court House, he had in hand 
some 60,000 effectives. 

In 1696, the destruction of the French magazines of food and forage by 
Ceehorn and Obdam paralyzed the operations of the French army for the 
year. In the same way the failure of Lee to find the supplies he expected 
at Amelia Court House no doubt had a terrible effect upon the fighting 
power of his army. With that, however, this article has nothing to do, ex- 
cept to present clearly the potential energy and fight of Humphreys on the 
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BATTLE OF CUMBERLAND CHURCH, OR THE HEIGHTS OF FARMVILLE, 


The combined Second -Third Corps, under General Humphreys, April 7, 1865. 


6th and 7th; for he had to do, pretty much all the time, with everything 
that remained compact and cohesive of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
This narrative left him still fighting on the 6th, when darkness fell upon 
the field. He was up with the first light of day, 7th, and it was the com- 
bined Second-Third corps, and not the cavalry, that saved High Bridge 
and continued to drive and fight Lee all day long. If the cavalry in the 
same way had saved the bridges at Farmville, it would have greatly sim- 
plified matters, and ended up Lee the same day. At Cumberland Church, 
on the afternoon of the 7th, occurred the last stand-up fight, or pitched bat- 
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tle, between the Army of Northern Virginia under Lee and the Army of 
the Potomac represented by the combined Second-Third corps under Hum- 
phreys. All the Union troops that made any attempt to help him was a 
division of cavalry, which came to grief so suddenly that it at once voted 
itself out of the fight, and recrossed the Appomattox at Farmville, fording 
“belly deep.” While Humphreys was holding and pressing Lee’s troops, 
horse and foot were piling up at Farmville, within three miles of the scene 
of collision. Humphreys struck Lee at 1.20 P.M. and asked for reinforce- 
ments, The Sixth corps was at Farmville at 2.20 P.M. The Twenty-fourth 
corps was moving forward. Grant was there at 4.40 P.M. Remember, the 
cavalry crossed and recrossed “‘ belly-deep,” which is about or less than 
three feet. This is exactly the measurement given by Mr. W. W. Jackson, 
of the depth of the ford at his Jackson’s Mill, about one and a half miles 
above Farmville. Mr. Hooper, of Farmville, shortly after the war, gave a 
maximum depth at any point at that place at four to five feet ordinary 
water, bottom sandy, and he added that, owing to the dams, the water 
does not deepen in the spring. The Appomattox may be about the width 
of a New York avenue from house to house. Had the Sixth corps and 
Twenty-fourth corps crossed to the assistance of Humphreys, the war in 
Virginia might have ended elegantly, with a battle and a capture by force 
of arms forty miles by road and forty-six hours by time, short of the quiet 
surrender at Appomattox Court House; yes, ended in a blaze of glory for 
the Army of the Potomac, which deserved such a termination to their la- 
bors and sufferings. 

Why did not thisoccur? The problem is insoluble. Troops have forded 
and bridged broader, more boisterous and deeper rivers successfully, under 
similar and more difficult circumstances, and under fire, crossing victori- 
ously in the teeth of opposition through water armpit, even cravat deep, on 
very many occasions. There was no lack of material of every kind—build- 
ings and large trees in abundance near at hand. A cantilever bridge could 
have been thrown between the piers of the burned railroad bridge in an 
hour, and any kind of bridge sufficient for artillery and trains in two hours 
at the farthest ; in fact, any sufficient kind of a bridge constructed in about 
two hours. Meanwhile, if the cavalry and infantry got through, artillery 
could have been hauled across by hand if the teams could not. perform 
their duty. Every detail that enters into the question has been examined 
with care. An expert, a military engineer, has given his opinion, corrobo- 
rating that some sort of a trustworthy viaduct could have been accom- 
plished in two hours at farthest. There were mechanics in superabundance, 
likewise material; but nothing was done until too late, and Meade tele- 
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Position of the combined Second -Third Corps, under General Humphreys, April 9, 1865. 


graphed toward night-fall to Humphreys: “ You must look out for yourself. ’ 
He had done so, and he continued to do so. Lee fully appreciated his 
pertinacity, and said so. When the enemy were headed off at Appomat- 
tox Court House, and on this occasion the Second -Third were supported by 
the Sixth corps, a judge of the highest merit and experience recorded his 
belief that Humphreys would have annihilated the enemy immediately 
before him if he had not been stopped by orders. 

To augment the dissatisfaction felt by Humphreys, one if not more of 
his most important dispatches (night, April 6, 1865) was suppressed, 
which was an early and perfect revelation of the truth of what he and his 
corps had done, whereas everything that the cavalry performed was scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the land. Humphreys often alluded to these 
and other injustices with great feeling, particularly in the following letter: 
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September 29, 1872—(the italics and capitals are not in the original 
and are simply used to invite the attention of the reader to certain pas- 
sages).—“ I fully appreciate your labors, which I am conscious have brought 
into clear relief what was before obscure and ill-defined. . . . Your 
industry in collecting facts upon any subject you treat of is literally untir- 
ing. Ina long experience among the working men of the country, I have 
rarely found your equal, never, I think, your superior ; and I may pay the 
same tribute to your conscientious labor in the task of evolving the truth 
from the mass of matter collected ; much of it is contradictory and appar- 
ently irreconcilable with any known truths. Possessing a clear apprecia- 
tion of the great fundamental principles which should govern military op- 
erations and battles, you are quick to perceive adherence to or departure 
from them, and as the extended study of the great military writers and 
historians has imbued your mind with just military views, so has it richly 
stored your memory with a redundant supply of apt illustrative examples 
for every important event or incident of our war. To all these qualifica- 
tions as a military critic you have added a ready, rapid, courageous pen, 
and a power of application. . . . Ireturned to Washington . 
found a letter for me from General Badeau . . . intending tosend you 
extracts from Badeau’s letter, in which he speaks so highly (and justly) of 
your labors and papers. . . . He says: ‘ You have accumulated a won- 
derful amount of original matter, some of it absolutely invaluable, and I 
expect to avail myself of it.” . . . You would not think I had lost inter- 
est in the subject of your labors had you heard me talk to some Philadelphians 
about the PURSUIT OF LEE. J /earned only this summer of the effect of Stan- 
ton’s telegram of the 6th or 7th of April, giving the whole credit of overtaking 
and attacking Lee on the 6th April to Sheridan. ‘There,’ they said in Phila- 
delphia (I am told), ‘ the generals of the Army of the Potomac are laggards 
it required Sheridan and Grant to overtake and beat Lee.’ What an outrage 
on Wright and myself that telegram was! We laggards! The impression 
thus made on the public in this movement of success has never been effaced ; it 
remains to this day. To you I am indebted, my dear General, for the first 
presentation of the subject to the public that will tend to efface this im- 
pression.” 

Humphreys alone and unsupported fought the /ast pitched battle with 
his corps, representing the Army of the Potomac, against its four-years’ 
antagonist, the Army of Northern Virginia. What is very curious, the 
position assumed by Lee at Cumberland Church closely resembled the dis- 
position of the Union Army at Gettysburg on the third day—however 7 
petto. Lee’s position, near Farmville, had the same defect as that of Meade 
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at Gettysburg, because most vulnerable if “ punched,” and altogether open 
and unprotected in the rear, exactly where the Sixth corps, or, and the 
Twenty-fourth corps, or, and Fifth corps, or all three should have been 
crossed over and put in. If Grant had adequately—as he could easily have 
done—reinforced and supported and assisted Humphreys at Cumberland 
Church, the glory of crushing Lee would undoubtedly have inured to Hum- 
phreys and not to Sheridan. 

The war being entirely over, August 18, 1866, Humphreys was made 
chief-of-engineers, the highest and most honorable scientific position in 
the nation, and, in 1879, having reached the legal term of active service, 
he was retired, bearing with him out of office the “ respect, admiration, and 
love” of every one who had had or enjoyed private, civil, or military re- 
lations with him. Having performed actions worthy of Cesar in the field 
he took up his pen and wrote a volume of commentaries entitled, Zhe Vir- 
ginian Campaign of ’64 and 65, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in 
1883, worthy to rank in the same class with those of the Caesar whose ex- 
ecutive soldiership he had emulated. Shortly after, a brief supplementary 
volume was published, also by Charles Scribner’s Sons, supplementary to 
their regular series, but ztroductory to the last and twelfth number of it, 
so as to present as concisely as is consistent with clearness the operations 
of the Army of the Potomac from Gettysburg to Appomattox Court 
House. In these volumes those who know the real facts of the case are 
especially struck with Humphreys’ self-restraint. That he felt that injus- 
tice had been done him is abundantly shown in the foregoing narrative. 
Yet no word of complaint or accusation escapes him. He leaves to others 
the task of vindicating him, and seems to have thought it unworthy of a 
writer of history to allow his pages to betray his private griefs. But all 
this is characteristic of the man. It has been well said of him that his 
“leadership and soldiership were so unobtrusive that the country was not 
aware of what an able man it possessed in him,’” With equal truth it has 
been remarked that “if Humphreys had occupied a more influential posi- 
tion, the Northern people would have enjoyed many more occasions to 
rejoice.” It was while engaged in preparing a revised and enlarged edition 
of his military treatise, that the light of his life went out, instantly, and 
without a trace of pain. He simply fell pe to wake no more. 
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FROM CEDAR MOUNTAIN TO CHANTILLY* 
II 
BRISTOE AND GAINESVILLE 


On Wednesday morning, August 27, General Pope put his entire army 
in motion toward Gainesville and Manassas. Sigel and Reynolds, followed 
by King and Ricketts, all under McDowell, moved, in the order named, 
directly on Gainesville, and Heintzelman and Reno, instructed to support 
McDowell, if need be, marched from Catlett’s Station toward Greenwich. 
Porter was directed to remain at Warrenton Junction until relieved by 
Banks, now coming up from Fayetteville, and then to push forward toward 
Greenwich and Gainesville to assist in the operations in that quarter. 
Banks was charged with the duty of covering the march of the railroad 
and wagon trains, and of reconstructing the railroad bridges destroyed by 
Jackson, so as to bring the cars and locomotives through, if possible, to 
Manassas. All the army trains were sent toward Warrenton Junction, 
with instructions to follow Hooker’s division of Heintzelman’s corps, ad- 
vancing along the railroad toward Manassas Junction. Bayard, with three 
regiments of cavalry, joined Sigel on the evening of the 27th, but did not 
remain with him, while Buford, with most of Sigel’s cavalry and a few 
pieces of artillery, was sent out to reconnoiter in the direction of Chester 
Gap. By these movements, if continued, the bulk of Pope’s army would 
be brought directly between Lee and Jackson. Gainesville, near which 
McDowell and Sigel were expected to be during the evening of the 27th, 
lies at the intersection of the Warrenton turnpike with the Manassas Gap 
railroad, and midway between Thoroughfare Gap and Manassas Junction. 
It was therefore upon the direct line of Lee’s approach, and of Jackson’s 
retreat. Lee’s army, it will be borne in mind, was yet west of the Bull 
Run Mountains, and Longstreet’s corps, leading it, could not possibly 
reach Gainesville before the 29th. Until then, Jackson would be obliged 
to take care of himself, as best he might. 

About three o’clock Wednesday afternoon (27th), as Hooker approached 
Bristoe Station, he encountered Ewell’s division, which Jackson had left 
behind to retard our movement toward Manassas. Hooker attacked at 
once, and with such vigor that the enemy’s lines were broken, and his 
positions carried. The fighting began about four miles west of the station, 
* Copyright, by Alfred E. Lee. 
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and continued until dark, by which time Ewell had been driven back as 
far as Bristoe, with a loss of 300 men. Leaving his dead, many of his 
wounded, and much baggage on the field, Ewell withdrew across Broad 
Run, first burning the railroad bridge which spanned that stream. Hooker, 
having only five rounds of ammunition per man left, was unable to prevent 
this, and during the night Ewell, without further molestation, rejoined 
Jackson at Manassas. 

This encounter with Ewell had a most exhilarating effect upon our 
army, not only because it was a skillfully managed and successful battle on 
our part, but especially because, in developing the whereabouts of the 
enemy, it disclosed a strong probability that the bulk of our forces, com- 
ing up from Warrenton, would interpose directly between Jackson and 
Lee. There was scarcely a soldier in the ranks who did not understand 
this, and perceive that Jackson was in a perilous predicament, and that his 
capture, “bag and baggage,” which had been one of the standing jests of 
the camp, was in a fair way to become a reality. 

General Pope arrived upon the field at sunset, and concluded at once 
that he had Jackson’s whole force in front of him. He therefore became 
apprehensive that the enemy would pass around our right and fall upon 
our immense wagon trains coming up from Warrenton Junction, or turn 
and crush Hooker, who had but one division, and that nearly out of am- 
munition. He therefore issued immediately the following order (dated 
Bristoe Station, Aug. 27, 6.30 P.M.) to General Porter at Warrenton Junc- 
tion: ‘The Major-General commanding directs that you start at one o'clock 
to-night and come forward with your whole corps, or such part of it as is 
with you, so as to be here by daylight to-morrow morning. Hooker has had 
a very severe action with the enemy, with the loss of about 300 killed and 
wounded. The enemy has been driven back, but is retiring along the rail- 
road. We must drive him from Manassas, and clear the country between 
that place and Gainesville, where McDowell is. If Morell has not joined 
you, send him word to push forward immediately ; also send word to Banks 
to move forward with all speed to take your place at Warrenton Junction. 
It ts necessary, on all accounts, that you should be here by daylight. 1 send 
an officer with this dispatch, who will conduct you to this place. Be sure 
to send word to Banks, who is on the road from Fayetteville, probably in 
the direction of Bealton. Say to Banks also that he had best run back the 
railroad trains to this side of Cedar Run. If he is not with you, write him 
to that effect.” 

Two hours and a half later (9 P.M.) Pope sent the following to General 
Kearny: “At the very earliest dawn of day push forward with your 
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command with all speed to this place [Bristoe Station]. You cannot be 
more than three or four miles distant. Jackson, A. P. Hill, and Ewell are 
in front of us. Hooker had a severe fight with them to-day. McDowell 
marches upon Manassas Junction from Gainesville to-morrow at day-break ; 
Reno upon the same place at the same hour. I want you here at day- 
dawn, if possible, and we shall bag the whole crowd. Be prompt and ex- 
peditious, and never mind wagon trains or roads until this affair is over. 
Lieutenant Brooks will deliver you this communication. He has one for 
General Reno and one for General McDowell. Please have these dis- 
patches sent forward instantly by a trusty staff officer, who will be sure to 
deliver them without fail, and make him bring back a receipt to you before 
daylight. Lieutenant Brooks will remain with you, and bring you to this 
camp. Use the cavalry I send you to escort your staff officer to McDowell 
and Reno.” 

The dispatch (dated at the same hour as the foregoing) which Gen- 
eral Kearny was requested to forward to McDowell (supposed to be at 
Gainesville, but really at Buckland Mills) was as follows: “At daylight 
to-morrow morning march rapidly on Manassas Junction with your whole 
force, resting your right on the Manassas Gap railroad, throwing your left 
well to the east. Jackson, Ewell, and A. P. Hill are between Gainesville 
and Manassas Junction. We had a severe fight with them to-day, driving 
them back several miles along the railroad. If you will march promptly 
and rapidly, at the earliest dawn of day, upon Manassas Junction, we shall 
bag the whole crowd. I have directed Reno to march from Greenwich at 
the same hour on Manassas Junction, and Kearny, who is in his rear, 
to march on Bristow at day-break. Be expeditious, and the day is our 
own.” 

These orders were based upon the assumption that Jackson, Ewell, and 
A. P. Hill were between Manassas Junction and Gainesville, and that the 
next day would find them still in that position. In this General Pope 
was mistaken. With McDowell, Sigel, and Reynolds at or near Gaines- 
ville, and Heintzelman, Porter, and Banks coming up from Greenwich and 
Catlett’s Station, Jackson had no mind to stay at the Junction. He was 
yet there, it is true, at nine o’clock P.M. on the 27th. He had with him 
his own and A. P. Hill’s divisions, and Ewell’s was hastening up from 
Bristoe to join him. But before daylight his whole force had decamped 
from Manassas, Ewell’s and Hill’s divisions going toward Centreville, and 
Taliaferro's (Jackson’s own) toward Sudley Springs. 

It was therefore a mistake to call McDowell in the direction of Ma- 
nassas, His proper course was that toward Haymarket or Centreville. 
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To call him to Manassas was to take him away from his vital strat- 
egic position between Lee and Jackson, and open the way for the Con- 
federate armies to unite. It would have been more discreet for Gen- 
eral Pope to reserve his orders for McDowell until he knew more of the 
enemy’s whereabouts and intentions, But the propriety of calling up 
Porter and Banks was manifest. There was no mistake in that. There 
was also justification, at least, for summoning Reno and Kearny from 
Greenwich. All this remains true, no matter in what direction Jackson 
had gone, or intended to go. General Pope saw the enemy before him, 
knew that their retreat by the left was intercepted, and apprehended 
that Jackson would mass his forces and throw them upon our right flank, 
which was in no condition to withstand such a shock. It seemed, there- 
fore, but the part of prudence to strengthen that flank. At any rate, 
whatever the enemy might do, Reno at Manassas Junction and Porter 
and Kearny at Bristoe could not be far out of place. They would be at 
hand to fight if Jackson should make a stand, or to pursue him toward 
Gainesville, Centreville, or Sudley Springs, as the case might be, should 
he run away. 

So much forthe orders: Let us see: how they were executed. 

General Pope enjoined haste, as it was proper to do. The crisis of the 
campaign had arrived, and had brought with it a great opportunity. Min- 
utes were precious, and whatever was done must be done quickly. As for 
orders, they must be given and changed to suit the varying exigencies of 
the moment. The all-important thing was to do what the moment seemed 
to require, and do it energetically. 

As for General Kearny, he never needed any second hint to be “ prompt 
and expeditious.”” He was promptness and expedition itself. Obeying 
implicitly the order given him, he marched at daylight, and arrived at 
Bristoe at 8 A.M. Equally prompt, Reno, at dawn, put his command in 
motion for Manassas, General Porter, we have seen, was explicitly 
directed to move at one o’clock in the night, so as to reach Bristoe at day- 
light. This order General Porter failed to comply with: of this there is 
no question. He did not move at one o'clock, nor did he reach Bristoe at 
daylight, nor (with his corps) until five or six hours after daylight. And 
now, as the time at which he actually did move, the importance of his 
movement, and the impediments alleged to have detained him, have been 
matters of prolonged dispute, it is proper to refer to them with some par- 
ticularity. 

On the morning when Sigel’s corps left Warrenton (August 27), the 
officer having charge of Milroy’s ammunition train moved the train, accord- 
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ing to usage and instructions, following the troops to which it belonged. 
A short distance east of Warrenton General Sigel, in person, ordered the 
train to leave the column, saying there would be a battle that day, and 
that no wagons of any kind should encumber the column. The officer 
therefore parked his train beside the road until the troops had passed, and 
then conducted it back to Warrenton, and thence, under cavalry escort, to 
Warrenton Junction, where he encountered the mass of wagon and railway 
trains which were being conducted to Manassas by General Banks. At 
sundown, he encamped with his teams and infantry train-guard near Cat. 
lett’s Station. About eight o’clock next morning he arrived at Catlett’s, 
and there encountered the troops and trains of General Fitz John Porter, 
moving leisurely, and completely filling the road contiguous to the railway. 
Finding his progress obstructed, and being in haste to overtake his corps, 
the officer rode out from Catlett’s in search of another road. He had not 
gone more than a mile east of the station when he struck an excellent road 
leading toward Bristoe, entirely clear of troops or wagons. Moving his 
train by this route—the teams going much of the time on the trot—he 
again encountered Porter’s column about eleven A. M. at a point where the 
two roads met, a little south of Bristoe. Porter's troops were then halting, 
and although the heat was oppressive, they did not have the appearance of 
men who had marched rapidly. Being unable to go forward, the officer 
waited until the column started, and then followed one of the brigades. 
Half an hour later the troops moved out of the road into the fields, saying 
they were going to encamp. The officer then pursued his way to Bristoe 
Station, where he gave his men and teams an hour’s rest. He then pur- 
sued his march to the ford over Broad Run, near the scene of Hooker’s 
encounter with Ewell, and although he was detained for an hour or more 
by a jam of wagons at the ford, he reached Manassas Junction before sun- 
down, and that same evening encamped within a short distance of Milroy’s 
brigade, some miles west of the Junction. 

These simple facts, not important in themselves, yet important in their 
relations, dispose of all the petty questions about the road and its obstruc- 
tion. Between Catlett’s and Bristoe, there were, as we see, two parallel 
roads, at least one of which was in excellent condition, and unobstructed. 
The wagon-trains were not in motion during the night, but were parked, 
under guard, in the woods and fields, so that the troops were really much 
less hindered by wagons at night than in day-time. As for the darkness, 
which is said to have been a hinderance, it did not embarrass Ewell, Hill, 
or Taliaferro, all of whom were in movement during the night, and in spite 
of the great fatigue of their troops, were turning both time and darkness 
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to good account. The distance which General Porter was required to 
make between one o’clock and daylight was nine miles. During that same 
four hours Ewell and Hill marched an equal or greater distance without 
any particular difficulty. 

Much has been said to disparage the importance of this march to Bris- 
toe. Kearny and Reno did not stop or assume to judge whether or not 
the march was important. They marched. It should also be borne in 
mind that at the time Pope gave the order he feared that Jackson would 
fall, with all his force, on Hooker, who was nearly out of ammunition. 
Had Jackson done that, history would have been cleared of any contro- 
versy as to whether General Porter should have marched promptly or not. 
Nor was the obligation to do so lessened by the enemy’s disappearance 
from Bristoe during the night of the 27th, for General Porter should, at 
any rate, have been on hand at daylight to pursue Jackson, to say nothing 
of the reénforcement of Hooker. It has been said that our battle with 
Jackson should have been fought on the 28th instead of the 29th;* but 
how could this be unless our troops should move up promptly to the en- 
counter? Jackson was moving most of the night of the 27th, and the only 
way to overtake him was to push after him with energy something like his 
own. 

General Pope seems to have remained at Bristoe, on the morning of 
the 28th, until about 11 o’clock. He was probably waiting for Porter’s 
corps to arrive. Undoubtedly, he was more or less held back in his advance 
on Manassas by Porter’s delay. Thus nearly half a day was lost when 
moments were of the utmost value. It may be added, upon Pope’s testi- 
mony, that General Porter insisted, when his corps arrived at Bristoe, that 
it should be allowed to stop there and rest. General Pope then rode on 
to Manassas Junction, and arrived there about noon. He there inferred 
from what he learned that Jackson personally had just quitted the place, 
and that his forces had gone off toward Centreville. Appearances cer- 
tainly indicated that, and it was General Pope’s misfortune to be governed 
in this instance by appearances instead of obtaining more exact informa- 
tion. In justice to him it should be said that he had but little cavalry 
available for scouting and reconnaissance. What he had was so broken 
down as to be able to travel but little faster than the infantry, and the 
bulk of his mounted force which could render any service was at this time 
absent with Buford and Bayard exploring the country in the direction of 
Lee’s approach. 

Two of Jackson’s divisions (Hill’s and Ewell’s) Aad gone toward Centre- 


* “* Ropes’ Army under Pope,” page 80. 
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ville, and this fact led General Pope to believe that Jackson’s entire force 
was retreating in that direction. The truth was that, during the night, 
Taliaferro’s division quitted the Junction, and at day-break arrived upon 
the old Bull Run battle-field, near Sudley Springs; that Hill’s division, 
marching at one o’clock in the morning (the precise hour at which General 
Porter was directed to start for Bristoe), crossed Bull Run at Blackburn’s 
Ford, proceeded to Centreville, and at ten A.M. (28th) turned down the 
Warrenton pike toward the Stone Bridge; that Ewell, going from the 
Junction toward Centreville, at dawn of the 28th, crossed Bull Run at 
Blackburn’s Ford, recrossed at the Stone Bridge, and during the day 
halted near the Matthews house, north of the Warrenton pike; and that, 
by the time General Pope reached the Junction, Jackson had most of his 
command with him at or near Sudley Springs. These movements, so far 
as directed toward Centreville, quite misled Pope, and Stuart’s cavalry 
raid down the railroad toward Alexandria augmented his deception. He 
therefore sent orders to Hooker to push for Centreville, and dispatched 
Kearny and Reno in the same direction. He also sent a message to Porter 
to-come forward at once to Manassas Junction.* Late in the afternoon 
Kearny drove the enemy’s rear guard—a regiment of cavalry—out of Cen- 
treville. Reno and Hooker, following Kearny, encamped, the one on the 
east and the other on the west side of Bull Run. General Pope made his 
head-quarters for the night at Blackburn’s Ford. Such were the opera- 
tions of the right wing up to sundown of the 28th. They left Jackson in 
a position, extending from Sudley Springs westward, north of the Warren- 
ton pike, with his cavalry pickets watching us south of the pike, and one 


. of his brigades—Bradley T. Johnson’s—thrown westward on the pike to 


Groveton. 

Let us now turn to the operations of the left wing. 

On the 27th, marching from Warrenton, Sigel sent ahead Milroy’s 
brigade to seize the bridge over Broad Run, at Buckland Mills. Milroy 
found the bridge on fire but saved it, drove off the Confederate detach- 
ment which was guarding it, and pushed on to Gainesville, where he capt- 
ured 150 of Jackson’s stragglers, and (at 9 P.M.) encamped for the night. 
Schurz and Schenck, following Milroy, took positions behind him, in the 


* General Pope so testifies, and his testimony is corroborated by Colonel Strother (then 
serving on Pope’s staff), who says in his published diary: ‘‘ Just as we neared the smoking ruins 
of the Junction, I was sent back with a message to Generals Porter, Hooker, and Heintzelman, 
ordering them to move their commands on Manassas without delay. I found Porter at Bristoe, 
and delivered the message. I afterward found Generals Heintzelman and Hooker, with their offi- 
cers,” etc. From this it appears that General Porter received the order first. . 
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order named. Sigel was thoroughly impressed with the idea that the 
enemy, in force, was not far distant, and held about one-third of his 
troops under arms all night. Milroy kept his whole command on the 
gut vive. 

Thus the First corps lay, during the night of the 27th, on the War- 
renton turnpike, with its head of column at Gainesville, and its reserve 
(Von Steinwehr’s brigade) at Buckland Mills, where General Sigel was 
joined, in the course of the evening, by McDowell, who, by that time, had 
learned the result of Buford’s reconnoissance made during the day. Bu- 
ford had marched to Salem, where he discovered Longstreet approaching, 
and learned that Jackson had passed through Salem the day before and 
gone on through Thoroughfare Gap. Having resisted Longstreet suffi- 
ciently to compel him to form a line of battle, and cause him an hour's 
detention, Buford moved toward White Plains, and then back to Warren- 
ton, picking up on the way many stragglers from Jackson’s command. 

Sigel had acquired similar information as to the enemy. From his 
own scouting parties he had learned during the day that Jackson had 
passed through Thoroughfare Gap to Manassas, and that Longstreet was 
following him by way of Salem and White Plains. He had therefore pro- 
posed to McDowell, in dispatches sent early in the afternoon from Buck- 
land Mills, that they should rapidly concentrate their joint forces at Gaines- 
ville, and press foward against the enemy. General McDowell, when he 
arrived at Buckland Mills in the evening, suggested a movement to Salem, 
but Sigel was disinclined to this, believing that it would lead to a division 
of our forces, and enable Longstreet and Jackson to unite. Whether in- 
fluenced or not by these suggestions, General McDowell prepared an order 
(dated 11.30 P.M.), directing that General Sigel’s corps should be concen- 
trated near Haymarket and Gainesville; that a division of the Third 
(McDowell’s) corps should be left at Buckland Mills to operate against 
the flanks of the enemy, or march to Haymarket, as might be expedient ; 
that King’s and Ricketts’ divisions should march to Gainesville, starting 
at two o'clock in the morning, “to attack the enemy’s position in the 
direction of Manassas”; and that the attack should be supported on 
the right by General Heintzelman, then at Greenwich. These disposi- 
tions were excellent, and had they been allowed to stand, the campaign 
would have turned out far differently than it did. At Haymarket and 
Gainesville, Sigel was just in the right place, and could move eastward 
against ‘Jackson, or go back and hold Thoroughfare Gap, as occasion 
might require. He would also have a short road to the Hopewell 
and Aldie gaps should Longstreet or Jackson try to break through 
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there.* But General McDowell had scarcely sent out his instructions 
when he received Pope’s 9 P.M. order, directing him to march with his 
whole force on Manassas Junction. That order, the parent of so much 
mischief, came just in time to stop the concentration of the left wing be- 
tween Lee and Jackson, and to re-open their avenues of approach to each 
other. When it arrived, General McDowell was making arrangements to 
send Sigel’s corps and Ricketts’ division up to Thoroughfare Gap, and had 
he been allowed to execute his plans, he would undoubtedly have held 
Lee’s whole army back for a day, at least. But it was not in calling 
McDowell eastward that harm was done so much as in giving him the 
wrong course. Obviously he should have been directed upon Centreville, 
and not upon Manassas. During the morning of the 28th two of Jack- 
son’s divisions were yet cast of Bull Run, moving down the Warrenton 
pike from Centreville. Now Gainesville, Centreville, and Manassas Junc- 
tion mark the apexes of a triangle, of which the turnpike from Gainesville 
to Centreville may be considered the base. Moving along this base line, 
McDowell would strike Jackson full in front, but moving toward Manas- 
sas he was inclining too far to the right, and giving Jackson a free road. 

Nevertheless, General McDowell applied himself at once to putting 
Pope's orders into execution. Sigel was directed to move toward Manas- 
sas Junction, with “his right resting on the Manassas railroad,” Reynolds 
following by the turnpike, on Sigel’s left, King following Reynolds and 
Ricketts King, all in echelon. Ricketts was enjoined to be constantly on 
the lookout for an attack from the direction of Thoroughfare Gap, and to 
turn and resist such an attack, if made. General McDowell complains in 
his report, that Sigel’s movement was too slow, that he took the wrong 
route, and that his column was too much encumbered with wagons. It is 
difficult to understand how this last could have been so, for we have seen 
that, while marching from Warrenton, Sigel ordered even ammunition 
wagons out of his column. He sent all his baggage-trains to Catlett’s, as 
Pope had instructed, and from Buckland Mills he sent back an officer to 
conduct his supply train to Manassas. Possibly some wagons not carrying 
ammunition followed his troops, but if so, it was without the knowledge 
and against the orders of General Sigel. 

There was no detention of the First corps on the morning of the 28th 
caused by wagons, but there was some detention of it arising from other 
causes. In the first place, the order to march to Manassas Junction was not 
delivered to Sigel until 2.45 a.M., the messenger bearing it having roved 


* Thoroughfare Gap is five, Buckland Mills four, and Haymarket and Groveton each three 
and a half miles from Gainesville. 
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about with it in the dark for two hours. In the next place, Sigel’s column 
extended from Gainesville back to Buckland Mills, a distance of four miles, 
his divisions having been separated so as to be placed where they could 
get water, which was very scarce in that region. Now as Sigel believed 
the enemy to be in front of him, he deemed it prudent to close up his 
column before calling in the detachments which Milroy had thrown out at 
Gainesville, or putting his head of column (Milroy’s brigade) in motion. 
Nevertheless, Sigel was at Gainesville by six o’clock, having personally 
hurried up his divisions as he passed along the road. 

McDowell’s instructions were that Sigel should “ march with his whole 
corps on Manassas Junction, his right resting on the Manassas railroad.” 
Sigel seems to have understood this to mean that he should march to the 
Junction, his right 4a/ting on the Manassas railroad. He therefore sought 
the shortest route to the Junction, which was a road parallel with and a 
little south of the railroad. This was a variation from McDowell's instruc- 
tions, but it was not important, so far as the compliance with orders was 
concerned. If we were going to Manassas, the shortest route was the best. 
In the movement now making, King's division extended farthest to the 
left, and Sigel’s corps farthest to the right. Between was Reynolds’ 
division, which before turning southward toward Manassas, found itself 
confronted by a hostile battery posted on a hill near the pike. This bat- 
tery, being properly attended to, disappeared, and the march was resumed.* 
General Sigel halted when he heard the firing, suspecting that Jackson 
was in the neighborhood, and it would have been well had General Mc- 
Dowell shared that suspicion, as he does not seem to have done. It re- 
quired a more vigorous blow to wake everybody up to the fact that the 
enemy—the very one we were seeking—was not far off. 

The march continued without interruption for two or three miles 
farther, when, at two o'clock, Sigel’s scouting parties reported that they 
had seen Confederate infantry, cavalry, and artillery, accompanied by a 
wagon train. One of the parties had been attacked. Major Franz Kapp- 
ner, Sigel’s chief engineer, observed this hostile force for half an hour, 
moving on the road from Haymarket to Groveton. Lieutenant Burchard, 
an assistant engineer, was with Kappner, and reported what he had seen 
to General McDowell. Major Heintz, also of the First corps staff, reported 
to Sigel that he had discovered a large wagon train on the Warrenton 
pike, and believed it might be captured if attacked by a strong force of 

* The hostile detachment may have belonged to Stuart’s cavalry, or to Johnson’s brigade, 


which Jackson had thrown out toward Groveton, as already mentioned. Its artillery firing killed 
three and wounded four of our men, 
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cavalry. Later, Heintz sent word that the enemy had opened fire with four 
pieces of artillery. ‘General Von Steinwehr,” he added, “ intends to at- 
tack the enemy’s flank with the brigade, and is preparing for the advance. 
I shall follow with the cavalry on his right.” These various reports 
convinced Sigel that the Confederates had quitted Manassas and were 
concentrating upon the old Bull Run battle-field. Before him their 
pickets were scattered through the timber for the distance of a mile. 
Behind these, near the Warrenton-Centreville pike, was Bradley T. John- 
son’s brigade, supported, as yet, only by cavalry. The moment was op- 
portune for making an attack, and Sigel began putting his corps in line of 
battle. At the same time he reported the situation to McDowell, and 
quick and peremptory the order came back to him to proceed to Manassas. 
“T reluctantly obeyed this order,’ says Sigel, ‘‘ marched off from the 
right, and was within two and half miles from Manassas when our cavalry 
reported that Manassas was evacuated by the enemy, and that General 
Kearny was in possession of that point.” 

The “ phlegmatic German ”’ had been going slow, it is true. Pity that 
he had not gone slower—pity that he went at all in the direction he was 
required to take. 

In the course of the forenoon stirring news came from Thoroughfare 
Gap. Colonel Wyndham was there with the First New Jersey Cavalry, 
accompanied by Captain Leski, of McDowell’s staff. ‘“ The enemy is ad- 
vancing through the pass,” reported Leski. ‘‘ Colonel Wyndham will halt 
them as long as he can, and asks to be reinforced.’’ McDowell acted 
promptly and wisely. “Send a brigade and a battery to assist Colonel 
Wyndham, and follow them up by your whole division,” was his immediate 
command to General Ricketts. Being yet on the road between New Balti- 
more and Gainesville, Ricketts’ division moving rapidly by way of Hay- 
market, where it dropped its knapsacks, reached the Gap about three 
o'clock P.M., and there met Colonel Wyndham’s skirmishers retiring 
before the enemy, already in possession. Pressing forward, Ricketts met 
with severe resistance, and was unable to seize the pass, but held his 
ground until dark, then, finding that the enemy had turned his position by 
way of the Hopewell Gap, he withdrew and took a position for the night 
between Haymarket and Gainesville. 

At Bethlehem Church, where Sigel learned that Manassas was evacu- 
ated, he halted, and being sure that the enemy was somewhere between 
Centreville and Gainesville, he reported his situation directly to Pope, who 
ordered him to push on to Centreville. Sigel then asked permission to go 
by way of New Market, and this being granted, he turned his column up 
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the Sudley Springs road, and proceeded. Milroy, who had, as usual, 
rushed ahead, and had arrived within a mile of Manassas, marched across 
the country and resumed his place in the advance. He was joined by 
McLean’s brigade of Schenck’s division, and in connection with that 
brigade soon struck the enemy’s cavalry and pushed through the woods, 
skirmishing as he advanced and keeping his artillery in action. Learning 
that Centreville had been abandoned by the enemy, Sigel drew Schurz’s 
division (which had gone toward Bull Run) with the rest of his troops to 
the support of McLean and Milroy. 

Let us now go back to McDowell. Between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon he received two dispatches from Pope, in one of which he 
was directed to move on Gum Springs to intercept Jackson,* and in the 
other to march on Centreville. Complying with this last command, Rey- 
nolds’ division, spurred by Sigel’s firing, shifted north toward the Centre- 
ville pike, which King’s division had quitted but a short distance, and at 
5.30 P.M. proceeded to follow. In the first of the dispatches just men- 
tioned Pope referred to McDowell’s superior knowledge of the country, 
and asked him for a full expression of his views. McDowell, therefore, 
most imprudently and unfortunately rode off to Manassas to confer per- 
sonally with Pope, and thus became separated from his command at a 
most critical juncture, as we shall now see. Not finding Pope, who had 
left Manassas for Centreville, McDowell turned back to rejoin his division, 
but darkness coming on he lost his way, and was obliged to spend the 
night with troops of Sigel’s corps. 

Having regained the Warrenton pike, King’s division tranquilly took 
its course toward Centreville. Hatch’s brigade led, and the brigades of 
Doubleday, Gibbon, and Patrick followed in the order named. This move- 
ment fell under the eye of Jackson, who had by this time brought his 
whole force into line between Groveton and Sudley Springs. Seeing our 
troops at Manassas flying off toward Centreville, he believed, he says, that 
Pope’s army was in full retreat, and he prepared himself to strike it in 
flank. He was, therefore, lurking near with Ewell’s and Taliaferro’s di- 
visions, while King was passing along the pike. A soldier of King’s division 
(partly quoting from his diary) thus describes what took place: “ About 
6 P.M., with unloaded muskets, marching to the charming music of our 
bands, and unconscious of the bloody reception awaiting us, we started on 
the turnpike for Centreville. Suddenly, the stillness of the summer even- 


* Pope seems to have believed when he wrote this dispatch that Jackson was retreating toward 
the Aldie Gap. In his next dispatch, however, he said the enemy was reported in force east of 
Bull Run. 
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ing was broken by six shots fired in quick succession right into our regi- 
ment (Sixth Wisconsin) from a battery not 500 yards away. Surprise is 
no name for our astonishment. The reverberation had scarcely died away 
when the old colonel’s voice * was heard, ‘ H-a-l-t! F-r-o-n-t! Load at will, 
load!’ The men fairly jumped to their work, and the ramrods were jin- 
gling lively when whack! whack! whack! went the rebel cannon again, 
almost, it seemed, in our faces. The commander of our brigade was Gen- 
eral John Gibbon; let his official report continue the story. He says: ‘I 
had no information of an infantry force in that position.... I therefore 
supposed this was one of the enemy’s cavalry batteries, and ordered the 
Second Wisconsin to face to the left,’ etc. There you have it; the Second 
Wisconsin ordered to attack thirty-two regiments! The writer well re- 
members the sagacious wag of the head with which General Gibbon in- 
formed us that we should be delayed a few minutes ‘while the Second 
captured that squad.’ He would doubtless justify his action in ordering 
that attack by General McDowell’s belief that there was ‘ nothing but cav- 
alry’ in our way to Centreville. He says in his report: ‘I sent repeated and 
earnest requests to division head-quarters for assistance. Two of General 
Doubleday’s regiments finally got into line.’ Six regiments, and yet Jack- 
son says in his report that ‘the enemy maintained his ground with obsti- 
nate determination.’ Taliaferro describes it as ‘one of the most terrific 
conflicts that can be conceived.’ He adds that ‘for two hours and a half, 
without an instant’s cessation of the most deadly discharges of musketry, 
round shot, and shell, both lines stood unmoved, neither advancing, and 
neither broken nor yielding, until at last, about 9 o’clock at night, the 
enemy slowly and sullenly fell back and yielded the field to our victorious 
troops.’ If 3,000 men, well handled, could wrest such tributes to their 
valor, what might not have been accomplished by McDowell’s whole com- 
mand? Gibbon’s brigade, having proved itself on this bloody field su- 
perior to the famous ‘ stonewall’ men of Jackson, it was forever afterward 
called the ‘ Iron Brigade.’ 

“ Says General Rufus King: ‘It was near nine o’clock before the firing 
ceased. Then came the question what next to be done? The enemy in 
greatly superior force barred the way by which the division was march- 
ing’—[as if our only object in life, that night, was to reach Centreville]. 
‘ The only alternative was to deflect to the right to join the bulk of Pope’s 
army at Manassas.’ Pope’s army was not at Manassas, but ‘deflect’ we 
did, stumbling along three miles an hour, after our terrible fight, through 
the darkness, in which it was impossible for Porter to march to our help.” 


* Colonel Cutler, who was severely wounded in this action. 
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The account I am quoting concludes: 

“It is impossible to restrain a feeling of indignation when I think of 
our dead comrades left unburied in the dark shadows of Gibbon’s woods. 
Of the dead heroes who warred against Troy, Homer says: 


‘Their bones unburied on the bending shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore.’ 


Our tale is sadder than that, for the hogs were found to have mutilated 
the bodies of these brave men thus left in our midnight retreat.” 

This sanguinary conflict took place about a mile west of Groveton. 
Our losses attest its fury. Only Gibbon’s brigade and two regiments of 
Doubleday’s were engaged. Gibbon had 2,300 men, of whom he lost 782 
in killed, wounded, and missing. Our total loss was about 1,000. On the 
Confederate side, Generals Taliaferro and Ewell were severely wounded, 
the latter losing a leg. Taliaferro and Jackson represent that our troops 
were obliged to quit the field. This is a mistake. They held their ground 
until one o’clock in the morning, and then withdrew voluntarily. 

Observing King’s battle from the Robinson House, Sigel pushed for- 
ward Schenck and Reynolds on the left to support him. This closed the 
operations of the First corps for the day. Its lines rested on the heights 
fronting Young’s Branch, and covered the turnpike back to the Stone 
Bridge. The officer conducting Milroy’s ammunition train, to whom refer- 
ence has been made, saw the smoke of King’s conflict from one of the 
forts at Manassas Junction. He also heard the sound of the cannon 
calling with mighty voice to our forces far and near. The sights that 
met the eye added to the impressiveness of this sonorous summons. All 
around the Junction was a scene of appalling wreck. Upon the railway 
track locomotives battered with cannon-shot were standing, and the smoky 
remnants of hundreds of freight-cars were strewn. In every direction 
boxes, barrels, cans, hard bread, sabres, muskets, blankets, tents, and 
ammunition were scattered over the ground. Great piles of bacon and 
cured beef were still burning, and solitary blackened chimneys and heaps 
of ashes were all that remained of our well-stored magazines. This, while 
30,000 troops had been detained at Alexandria, ostensibly for supplies, 
and Pope’s army, marching and fighting day and night, was obliged to go 
hungry! 

About nine o'clock in the evening information of King’s engagement 
reached Pope at his head-quarters near the Bull Run crossing, north of 
Manassas. The news was a revelation to his mind, and believing Jackson 
to be now entrapped, he sent orders repeatedly during the night to 
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Generals McDowell and King* to hold their ground and prevent the 
retreat of the enemy west. To General Kearny, near Centreville, he sent 
(at 9.50 P.M.) the following: ‘General McDowell has intercepted the 
retreat of the enemy and is now in his front, Sigel on the right of Mc. 
Dowell. Unless he can escape by by-paths leading to the north to-night, 
he must be captured. I desire you to move forward at one o'clock to- 
night, even if you have to carry with you no more than 2,000 men, though 
I trust you will carry the larger part of your division. Pursue the turn- 
pike from Centreville to Warrenton. The enemy is not more than three 
and one-half miles from you. Seize any of the people of the town to 
guide you. Advance cautiously and drive the enemy’s pickets to-night, 
and at early dawn attack him vigorously. Hooker shall be close behind 
you. Extend your right well toward the north, and push forward your 
right wing well in the attack. Be sure to march not later than one, with 
all the men you can take.” 

With the same emphasis Pope ordered Heintzelman to push forward 
Hooker’s division at three o’clock A.M., following Kearny. To General 
Porter he sent the following, dated 3 A.M., August 29: “General: McDow- 
ell has intercepted the retreat of Jackson. Sigel is immediately on the 
right of McDoweH. Kearny and Hooker march to attack the enemy’s rear 
at early dawn. Major-General Pope directs you to move upon Centreville 
at the first dawn of day, with your whole command, leaving your trains to 
follow. It is very important that you should be here at a very early hour 
in the morning. A severe engagement is likely to take place, and your 
presence is necessary.” 

It was expected that this order would find Porter at Manassas. Colonel 
Strother, who was the bearer of it, says: “I found no troops here (at 
Manassas), and it was broad daylight when I reached Porter’s quarters at 
Bristoe. Entering his tent, I found the handsome general lying on his cot, 
covered with a blanket of imitation leopard-skin. At his request I lit a 
candle and read the message, then handed it to him. While he coolly 
read it over I noted the time, which marked 5.20 precisely. He then 
proceeded to dress himself, and continued to question me in regard to 
the location of the different commands and the general situation. 
Meanwhile, the head-quarters breakfast had been served, and I sat dewi 
with staff officers to partake. The General, who was busy writing dis- 
patches on the corner of the same table, looked up and asked, ‘ How do 
you spell chaos?’ I spelled the word, letter by letter, c-h-a-o-s. 
Completing his dispatch he folded it, and asked if any of us had letters we 


* For reasons disclosed in the narrative, these orders failed to reach either King or McDowell. 
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wished to send to Washington. . . . The General remarked that he 
had daily communication with Washington,” etc.* 

We have seen that at one o’clock in the morning King’s division relin- 
quished the position it had so bravely held, and marched off toward Ma- 
nassas. Ricketts, learning that King would withdraw, put his division in 
motion for Bristoe Station. Reynolds, although aware of King’s move- 
ment, kept firmly to his place. Toward daylight Pope learned with con- 
sternation of King’s retreat. He was greatly disappointed, but addressed 
himself with energy and decision to the new situation of affairs. Jackson 
had taken his position on rolling ground in the neighborhood of Groveton, 
a hamlet on the Warrenton turnpike, six miles west of Centreville. With 
his left near Sudley Springs and his right a little south of the pike, his 
front was covered by an unfinished railroad grade—part excavation and 
part embankment—extending from Gainesville toward Leesburg. In front 
of him was Sigel, who was ordered to attack him vigorously at day-break, 
supported by Reynolds. Porter, who had come up at last to Manassas, 
and was proceeding toward Centreville, was directed by Pope as follows: 
“ Push forward with your corps and King’s division, which you will take 
with you, upon Gainesville.- I am following the enemy down the Warren- 
ton turnpike. Be expeditious, or we will lose much.” 

Heintzelman and Reno, already instructed to move forward rapidly 
from the neighborhood of Centreville, were not the men to need any addi- 
tional spur. It was expected that, in the early forenoon, they would estab- 
lish connection with Sigel on the left and join in the general assault. 

Soon after issuing these orders General Pope received from McDowell 
a note, dated at Manassas Junction, requesting that King’s division should 
not be taken from him. Thereupon Pope issued, from Centreville (about 
g A.M. Aug. 29) the following joint order to McDowell and Porter: “ You 
will please move forward with your joint commands towards Gainesville. 


* General Porter’s animus toward Pope at this time is further disclosed by the following : 

Porter to Burnside, Warrenton, Aug. 27.—‘‘ Everything here is at sixes and sevens, and I find 
I am to take care of myself in every respect. Our line of communication has taken care of itself 
in compliance with orders.” 

Porter to Burnside, Warrenton Junction, 27th.—‘‘ We are working now to get behind Bull 
Run, and I presume will be there in a few days, if strategy don’t use us up. The strategy is mag- 
nificent, and tactics in inverse proportion. . . . I wish Sumner was at Washington, and up 
near the Monocacy, with good batteries. I do not doubt the enemy have large amounts of sup- 
plies provided for them, and I believe they have a contempt for this Army of Virginia. I wish 
myself away from it, with all our old Army of the Potomac, and so do our companions.” 

Porter to Burnside, 28th.—*‘ All that talk about bagging Jackson was bosh. That enormous 
Gap, Manassas, was left open, and the enemy jumped through.” 

Porter to McClellan, Sept. 1st.—‘‘ This week is the crisis of our fate.” 

Vor, XVI.—No. 4.—26 . 
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I sent General Porter written orders to that effect an hour and a half ago. 
Heintzelman, Sigel, and Reno are moving on the Warrenton turnpike, and 
must now be not far from Gainesville. I desire that, as soon as commu- 
nication is established between this force and your own, the whole com- 
mand shall halt. It may be necessary to fall back behind Bull Run, at 
Centreville, to-night. I presume it will be so on account of supplies. I 
have sent no orders of any description to Ricketts, and none to interfere 
in any way with the movements of McDowell’s troops, except what I sent 
by his aide-de-camp last night, which were, to hold his position on the 
Warrenton pike until the troops from here should fall upon the enemy’s 
flank and rear. I do not even know Ricketts’ position, as I had not been 
able to find out where General McDowell was until a late hour this morn- 
ing. General McDowell will take immediate steps to communicate with 
General Ricketts, and instruct him to rejoin the other divisions of the 
corps as soon as practicable. If any considerable advantages are to be 
gained by departing from this order, it will not be strictly carried out. 
One thing must be had in view—that the troops must occupy a position 
from which they can reach Bull Run to-night or by morning. The indi- 
cations are that the whole force of the enemy is moving in this direction, 
at a pace that will bring them here by to-morrow night or next day. My 


own head-quarters will be for the present with Heintzelman’s corps or at 
this place.” 
Such were the orders, Let us next attend to their execution. 


hht pu 





A CONFEDERACY WITHIN A CONFEDERACY 


It is not generally known, or remembered, if ever known, that in the 
second year of the late civil war a county in Mississippi formally seceded 
from its parent State and the Southern Confederacy, and organized a dis- 
tinct government of its own. Jefferson Davis was much mortified when 
the news reached him of such rebellious proceedings in his own common- 
wealth, therefore as little publicity was given to the affairs at the time as 
possible. 

It was in the latter part of 1862 that a convention assembled at the 
court-house in Ellisville, the seat of justice of Jones County, and passed 
an ordinance of secession severing the county from the Southern govern- 
ment altogether, declaring that as a part of a State which had established 
a precedent by its recent action, the county had a perfect right to exer- 
cise similar power. It called itself the “ Jones County Confederacy.” Its 
ordinance of secession was a weighty document, and read as follows: 
“Whereas the State of Mississippi has seen fit to withdraw from the 
Federal Union, for reasons which appear justifiable, and whereas we, the 
citizens of Jones County, claim the same right, thinking our grievances 
are sufficient by reason of an unjust law passed by the Congress of the 
Confederate States of America, forcing us to go to distant parts, etc., etc., 
‘Therefore be it Resolved, that we sever the union heretofore existing be- 
tween Jones County and the State of Mississippi and proclaim our Inde- 
pendence of the said State, and of the Confederate States of America 
—and we solemnly call upon Almighty God to witness and bless this act.” 

A resolution was offered in the convention to join “the United States 
of America—for offensive and defensive measures,” but almost immediately 
voted down—many members of the convention declaring that “such an 
act would be extremely inconsistent, as the United States” were “ now 
pursuing a coercive measure towards the Confederate States.” The Presi- 
dent chosen was Nathan Knight—“ Nate” Knight, as he was familiarly 
known, a man of intense force of character, bold, defiant, and without fear, 
but one of the most illiterate citizens of Jones County. As is generally 
the case with such characters, his honesty was doubtful; yet he would 
have made an able commander in the field had the opportunity offered in 
a legitimate way, and he was exceedingly popular with the people of his 
little confederacy. The new government had its congress—both branches 
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—and Knight chose his cabinet from among the most ardent secessionists 
in the county; and the numerous small offices in his gift were taken in 
groups; in many instances one man performed the duties of several. A 
code of laws was prepared to meet the requirements of the miniature con- 
federacy. Conscription and confiscation acts were passed, and then writ- 
ten out on common paper, and nailed to the trees in the vicinity, as not a 
newspaper existed in the entire county at that time. 

The community was a mixture of all sorts of people. Many were op- 
posed to the war, at least so far as taking a gun or hand in it was con- 
cerned. Its vast and almost impenetrable swamps made the county a kind 
of forbidden ground for recruiting agents; and deserters from the Con- 
federate armies in the field found a haven of retreat from the storm of 
conflict, and there was plenty of work for willing hands in the saw- 
mills and among the sheep farms. In 1860, the total population of this 
county was 3,323—the white male portion being 1,492. Ina little more 
than a year it had increased to more than 20,000. Gamblers, laborers, 
preachers, dudes, deserters, and desperate men and determined women— 
refugees from the “ Davis government,” who had been forced by the press- 
ure of the war and conscription act to leave their homes—formed a large 
portion of this motley population. The Southern Confederacy had met 
with severe losses about this time. New Orleans had fallen, the Merrimac 
was gone, Lee had retreated from Maryland, and the Union victories in 
the South-west had a depressing effect. The Richmond fathers in passing 
a conscription act displeased many. The people protested against such 
arbitrary proceedings, and held frequent and heated indignation meet- 
ings; finally, they met, as we have seen, in solemn conclave, resolving to 
set up a confederacy of their own. 

Then followed what was styled “the reign of terror” in Jones County. 
President Knight issued an order requiring all aliens—enemies—to leave 
the county. A refusal to comply with this order gave excuse for bloody 
butchery and the burning of dwellings. An act of conscription was passed 
in 1863 by Knight’s government, calling into service all able-bodied citizens 
of Jones County between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, and 
ordering them to report at once to Knight; this order was strictly enforced, 
and the torch freely applied to the houses,of absent Confederates. Confis- 
cations of horses, mules, and cattle were unceremoniously executed. On 
several occasions, Knight’s cavalry raided into the hostile country and 
safely returned with captured cattle and forage—on one occasion, an ex- 
pedition sent out captured and brought in a Confederate wagon train— 
which greatly emboldened the participants to other and like deeds. 
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General Lowery, the present Governor of Mississippi, commanded the 
Confederate forces sent to crush out the Jones County rebellion, and met 
with stubborn and well-planned resistance. But for the timely arrival of his 
artillery he would have had much more serious work. Knight and his men 
took to the swamps and carried on their warfare from these fastnesses 
until after the surrender of General Lee. Strong defensive earth-works 
were thrown up, and rifle-pits were made; into these, men, women, and 
children—old enough to hold a gun—took their turns at keeping at bay 
the real Confederates. It has been estimated that an army of 10,000 
people were under Knight’s command, in armed resistance to the Davis 
government. The Knight government was not without its enemies within 
itself, and many households were divided in feeling ; families were broken 
up and those members who would not espouse the cause of the Jones 
County secessionists were driven beyond the county lines with threats and 
bitter denunciations. At the close of the war, a number of these exiles 
returned to the county to find their homes gone, and meet with a recep- 
tion from those who had remained steadfast to Knight’s policy more 
bitter than the scenes at their expulsion. The old wounds of the Knight 
confiscation and exile acts were opened afresh, and those who had fled 
before the fire, sword, or halter, would not be admitted to the hearth-stones 
of their forrner homes and families; old animosities were rekindled at the 
sight of some father or brother who had served the real Confederacy as a 
volunteer, and had now returned at the close of the war. A sort of Ku- 
Klux was organized in the county and mysterious disappearances were 
frequent ; the torch was freely applied and quarrels between the Knight 
loyalists and the Davis loyalists were settled by the pistol and knife only. 
Ex-President Knight at this late day is never seen outside his house with. 
out his trusty revolver and rifle, and though he seeks no quarrel with any 
one, he would be a bad man with whom to debate. His home is some 
distance from Ellisville, where he has lived in retirement since his de- 
thronement, working industriously on his farm. Like his more illustrious 
exemplar Davis, he, too refuses to be reconstructed. He has lived in the 
midst of his enemies in defiance of their threats, almost under the shadow 
of the revolver. His past is as a sealed book with him, and nothing will 
induce him to talk of the war, or of the attempt of the people of Jones 
County to establish a government for themselves. Many of the names of 
those most prominent in the Jones County rebellion are withheld for pru- 
dent reasons, as the feud and vendetta system still exist in some parts of 
the county. A few years ago, a sanguinary affair took place which might 
rank with any Colorado romance of the present day. Two brothers, one 
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who had served the Davis government, the other the Knight confederacy, 
met after an absence of years to renew the bitter animosities engendered 
by this double confederacy ; a deadly encounter with short sharp knives 
at once ensued, blood-curdling in the extreme, the brothers being allowed 
to continue in the murderous work until both fell to the ground in a semi- 
lifeless condition, and were lifted to their feet midst the plaudits of brutes 
in the forms of men, and allowed to hack at each other in a death-grapple 
sickening to relate. Both men fell, dying almost simultaneously with their 
knives in each other’s bosoms. And this is only one of a series of annihila- 
tions which would furnish food for the dime novelist for a generation or 
two. Since the war, many families have moved out of the county to 
escape having their property burned or being put to death, and in some 
instances have been pursued to the death. Knight and his ex-confederates, 
fully realizing their position, have kept aloof from their old associates. 

Jones County is low and flat, the soil being generally unproductive. 
Turpentine, lumber, rosin, and wool are the staples, There is fine grazing 
in some parts, and since the war many fine large sheep ranches have been 
established; several large lumber-mills are owned and worked by the citi- 
zens, and a portion of the land has been bought by Northern capitalists, 
who work the forests and raise stock. Near Ellisville there is a settlement 
of thrifty Germans engaged in the lumber business. 

In politics, Jones County is Democratic to a man. It is also a strong 
prohibition county. The county building in Ellisville is an unpretentious, 
barn-like structure, seeming perfectly unconscious of having ever played 
the part of a capitol, in an affair which now reads like a chapter of the 
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MRS. HUTCHINSON’S COTTAGE 
Letter from Hon, Luther R. Marsh 


Editor of Magazine of American History : 

I desire to ascertain the site of the cottage of Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, in the 
town of Pelham, Westchester County, a cottage that was destroyed by the Indians 
in or about 1642. As it was within the area of the present Pelham Bay Park, as 
adopted by the State, it would seem appropriate and just that the location should 
be commemorated by a monument or other testimonial. Such a historic site, if it 
can be found, should not be neglected. I would therefore invoke from the memo- 
ties, traditions and records in the possession of your readers, any fact, clew, or ref- 
ference, which may put me on track. This much seems to be known: that the 
cottage stood either on Pelham Neck (on the Rapalye, now Ward estate), or on the 
border of the Hutchinson river. Bolton tells us that tradition fixes the location 
of the cottage on the property of Mr. George A. Prevost, near the road leading to 
the Neck, on the old Indian Path, and that there are ruins of a house on that 
estate, near Hutchinson’s river, yet visible, a little southwest of the ‘‘ Split Rock,” 
and some ancient apple trees and shrubs, with a fresh spring near, and that these 
have been claimed to be associated with Mrs. Hutchinson. Other historians seem 
to speak of her abode, inferentially at least, as having been on the Neck known at 
different times as Ann Hook’s Neck, later as Radman’s Neck, and now as Pelham 
Neck. These are both within the park. As an instance, it is stated in Mrs. Mar- 
tha J. Lamb’s “ History of New York,” that, in 1642, Mrs. Hutchinson “selected 
for her residence the point now known as Pelham Neck, then Annie’s Hoeck.” 
Vol. I., p. tog. It has been assumed that Hutchinson’s river derived its name 
from Mrs. Hutchinson; this would lend probability to the idea that the house 
which stood on its border—all record of which is lost in antiquity—was her home. 

The circumstances of Mrs. Hutchinson’s death lend a peculiar romance to her life 
No name is mentioned in our early history with more respect, and no history is com- 
plete which does not give the general facts of her career. In brief, she was the 
daughter of an English clergyman named Marbury, born at Alford, near Boston, 
England, and was collaterally related to Dryden and Swift. She married an esti- 
mable man of standing and wealth. They sought freedom from religious intoler- 
ance by emigration to New England. The envy of the clergy thence drove her to 
Rhode Island, and, again, to the shores of Long Island Sound. It was at an unfor- 
tunate time, for just then animosities arose between the Dutch and the Indians, 
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and in the indiscriminate slaughter she and her household of sixteen persons—all 
but a son and daughter remaining in Boston—perished by the tomahawk and the 
flames. The universal testimony in her favor is a bright spot on the historic page. 
“She was a woman of superior intelligence, bright, witty, good at a fencing-match 
of tongues, versed in Scripture and theological literature, never so happy as when 
descanting on her views,” says Bryant’s History, Vol. I., p. 45. “‘ She was called a 
master-piece of wit and wisdom,” says Mrs, Lamb. Perhaps no more eloquent 
tribute has been paid to her memory than by Eugene Lawrence, who says, in Daw- 
son’s Historical Mag., N. S., Vol. I., p. 151: ‘“‘ Anne Hutchinson had so delicate a 
spiritual organization that the future world was ever more real to her than the pres- 
ent. A constant sense of the presence of the Deity made her indifferent to the 
praise or blame of man. Wealth, luxury and ease had for her no charm. She 
lived in the universe rather than in the world. She associated through life with 
the immortal spirits more than with the coarse and cruel tenants of the earth. The 
common joys of life, domestic ease, refined society, and material splendor, she cast 
aside with disdain. Truth was fairer to her than diamonds, and liberty of speech 
and thought than luxurious chambers and downy rest. So long as she was near 
heaven. she cared little upon what portion of the earth she was forced to dwell. A 
wilderness, with freedom to worship God, was sweeter to her than the fairest Jand- 
scapes of England, and the lonely hut by Hutchinson’s river was her palace and 
her temple rather than the comfortable dwelling she possessed in Massachusetts 
Bay. I confess I have never passed the little stream at Pelham without dropping a 
tear over the fate of Anne Hutchinson, and sometimes striving to form a faint con- 
ception of that unbending spirit which there left forever the companionship of its 
unworthy race on earth.” Again (p. 153): “ To these exhortations Mrs. Hutchin- 
son joined extensive charities and unceasing benefactions. She watched with the 
sick, aided the poor, breathed hope to the dying, and cheered the bed of pain. Her 
life was as spotless as her doctrines—she was an example of the purity she taught. 
The faithful looked upon her with wonder, delight, and love. An angel seemed to 
have descended among them—a spotless spirit was once more found upon the 
earth.” 

The massacre of this lovely woman and her family was one of the saddest events 
in the annals of Indian warfare, and the site of the cottage where it occurred should, 
if possible, be in some way memorialized. The region where it stood is especially 
attractive for historical associations. The coast of Pelham was the scene of many 
thrilling events. Here the alternate populations of the red men, the Dutch, and 
the English, strove for mastery. The Indian sepulchres on Pelham Neck prove 
that it was the favorite resort of the aborigines. Here, either at Locust Point or at 
the Steer’s Landing, the British army came after the Battle of Long Island, but 
were held at bay by Colonel Glover and his little band for a whole day (October 
18, 1776) by an heroic opposition which should make the name of that old Marble- 
head fisherman immortal. It is understood that justice will be done to this event 
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in Mr. Dawson’s contribution to the forthcoming “History of Westchester 
County.” 

How little could Anne Hutchinson have imagined, on that dreadful night, while, 
amid the war-whoops of painted savages the tomahawks were sinking into the heads 
of her children, and the flames enveloping her house, that that night’s horrors would 
consecrate the very spot where her log cottage stood, and that, some two hundred 
and fifty years thereafter, anxious search would be made for the place of her abode, 
that thenceforth the spot might be set apart and commemorated by some public 
memorial, and held sacred forever. 

LUTHER R. MARSH 

NEw YorK, September 14, 1886. 





SHEPARD KOLLOCK 
PRINTER OF THE FIRST NEW YORK DIRECTORY 


This year (1886) being the centennial of our City Directory, a publication not 
only of commercial and social, but also of no small historical value, a brief sketch 
of its first printer will be acceptable to the reading public. We give it as received 
in part from one of his daughters, the late Mrs. Lydia Holdich, the wife of Rev. 
Joseph, Holdich, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and as found in Dr. 
Hatfield’s History of Elizabeth, New Jersey. In that place Mr. Kollock lived from 
about 1785, until he died on July 28, 1839, aged 89 years. He was born in Lewes, 
Delaware, and learned the art of printing in the office of the Pennsylvania Chronicle, 
Philadelphia, under the eye of William Goddard. At twenty he spent a short time 
in the island of St. Christophers, West Indies, where he practiced his art, and also 
espoused the principle of total abstinence from intoxicants, to which he adhered 
through life. At the commencement of the Revolution, Mr. Kollock served with 
Colonel Neill of the Continental Artillery, as first lieutenant, until the close of the 
campaign of 1778, when by the advice of his friend, General Knox, he resigned his 
commission to establish his Journal, a paper that did great service to the patriot 
cause. It was first issued at Chatham, New Jersey. The first number bears date 
February 10, 1779. Immediately after the evacuation of the city by the British, 
the editor removed his press to New York, and opened a book store at 22 Hanover 
Square, where, December 3, he commenced the publication of the New York 
Gazetteer and County Journal, and subsequently under the name of the New York 
Gazetteer or Daily Evening Post. In December, 1786, it was discontinued for want 
of support. The first New York directory, issued by Mr. Frank, was printed by 
Kollock, in May of that year. He had previously, August 13, 1784, removed his 
establishment to “the corner house in Water Street, opposite the Coffee House,” 
in Wall Street. During a part of this time, he also conducted a weekly paper at 
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New Brunswick, New Jersey, whence in 1785 it was transferred to Elizabeth Town, 
New Jersey, under the name of the New Jersey Journal and Polttical Intelligencer. 
The latter part of the name was dropped in 1792, and under the former, that paper 
is still continued with great success and ability, in Elizabeth, being, with the ex- 
ception of that in Trenton, the oldest in the State. Mr. Kollock was, through 
life, a zealous patriot, strongly supporting Jefferson, defending the administration. 
in the war of 1812-15, and was a warm advocate of John Quincy Adams for: 
President. He retired from the printing business, in 1818, held the position of 
postmaster until 1829, and for thirty-five years was a Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for the County of Essex, New Jersey. Two of his sons became clergy- 
men of the Presbyterian Church, and two of his daughters married distinguished 
clergymen of that Church, the Rev. Doctors John and William McDowell, who 
were brothers. His eldest son, the Rev. Henry Knox Kollock D.D., named for 
General Knox, was regarded as the most eloquent American preacher of his day. 
When a mere youth, the trustees of the College of New Jersey appointed him 
Professor of Theology, and the Church of Princeton called him to be their pastor. 
In 1806 he was honored by both Union and Harvard Colleges, with the degree of 
D.D., and, at or about that time, he accepted a call from the Presbyterian Church of 
Savannah, Georgia, where he died in 1819, at the early age of forty-one years. Dr. 
Kollock was an intimate friend of the eminent Bishop Hobart, by whom, in 1804, 
he was married to Mrs. Campbell of Richmond, Virginia. Early in his business 


career in Elizabeth, his father became an extensive publisher, and chiefly of relig- 
ious works. " 

It is the privilege of the writer of this record to remember often seeing the 
venerable Kollock, about sixty years ago, in Elizabeth, New Jersey, when he was 
the postmaster of that town. 


WILLIAM HALL 
NEw York, September, 1886. 





SKETCH OF HON. ROBERT L. Y. PEYTON OF MISSOURI 
1825-1863 


Classical attainments are by many persons believed to unfit a man for the 
bustling scenes of every-day life. Those who have distinguished themselves in 
college are supposed to be so entirely devoted to letters, their minds so wrought 
up with the elevated tone which learning imparts, as to be incapable of treating 
with anything short of contempt the commonplace matters of business. We can- 
not undertake to discuss what degree of truth there may be in such dicta. It 
requires no oracle to remind us that among the most distinguished of our states- 
men and men of business may be enumerated many, very many, eminent scholars 
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and men of the highest degree of learning, who at the same time possessed the 
requisite acquirements for business transactions. In this category was the late 
Robert L. Y. Peyton of Missouri—a distinguished scholar and a practical business 
man of the first order. It was, indeed, to the supremacy of his talents, the strength 
of his intellectual attainments, his financial knowledge and decisive judgment, that 
he was indebted for the high positions conferred upon him by the people of his 
adopted State, and the great influence he wielded among his constituents; an in- 
fluence so extensive and powerful that it recalls the words of one who said, “ Man 
was born to have dominion over the earth and to subdue it, but it is by the intel- 
lect alone that he can do so.” 

Robert Ludwell Yates Peyton was born in Frederick County, Virginia, about 
the year 1825; he was a descendant of Henry Peyton of Acquia, in the County of 
Westmoreland, Colony of Virginia.* Shortly after his birth his father and family 
removed to Ohio and settled in Butler County, where he died in 1839—a man of 
unexceptionable morals, clear head, sound judgment, and political energy, a Whig 
of the old school, the friend of such party leaders as Henry Clay, John J. Critten- 
den, Thomas Corwin, Daniel Webster, Robt. C. Winthrop, and William C. Rives ; 
but the Whig principles of the father were not transmitted to the son. The latter 
was educated in the schools of Ohio, and early displayed such qualities that his 
teachers formed the highest*hopes of his future. After a successful academic 
career he was entered as a law student in the University of Virginia in 1842, and at 
the end of his first session, a somewhat unusually short period, was graduated as a 
Bachelor of Law. In the university, where the writer was intimately acquainted 
with him, he occupied a high position as a scholar and gentleman, was noted for 
the modesty, dignity, courtesy, and kindliness of his demeanor, for his delicate sense 
of honor, his firmness and the influence he acquired and never lost over his fellow 
students. Shortly after leaving the university he went to reside at Harrisonville, 
Cass County, Missouri, where he was admitted to the bar, and within a year, says 
John H. Peck, one of his early pioneer friends, secured a lucrative practice. For 
more than fifteen years he rode the circuit, acquiring an enviable reputation in the 
courts of the State as a sound and learned lawyer and eloquent advocate, and 
secured, as the fruits of his industry, a handsome addition to his estate. In 
Western Missouri and Eastern Kansas—his practice came from both States—he 
was regarded as a legal luminary of the highest order, in those days of border 
troubles was the man who, by firmness of character and an undeviating persever- 
ance, advanced a comprehensive and successful policy of dealing with the political 
questions which then agitated the people of Missouri and Kansas on the slavery 
and other exciting questions. It may, indeed, be truly said that by his unbending 


* Henry Peyton, gent, executed his will 17th day of May, 1658, died shortly afterwards, and it 
was admitted to record in Westmoreland County, Virginia, October 20, 1659. A copy of this will, 
with other interesting documents connected with the Peyton family, was published in the April, 
1881, number of the Mew England Historical Register of Boston, Massachusetts ; 
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course at that time he obtained results of the utmost practical importance—results 
which largely contributed to prevent a civil war on the border. The Rev. I. T. 
Leonard, of the Southern Presbyterian Church, a resident in 1885 of Mount Ster- 
ling, Kentucky, but who was long a citizen of Cass County, Missouri, and an inti- 
mate friend of our subject, writes : “ Mr. Peyton greatly distinguished himself in the 
border troubles of 1854-56. It is but just to all parties in Missouri to state that 
the attempts to colonize Kansas by forced emigration from the Northern States 
was resisted by Missourians as a menace to the peace and security of institutions 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. . . . At a Democratic con- 
vention assembled in the court house in Harrisonville, in July, 1855, Mr. Peyton 
delivered a speech of great power and eloquence. Few men could sustain them- 
selves as he did on the occasion.” At one point he waved a paper over his head 
and broke into an impassioned outburst of eloquence somewhat in these words : 
“My countrymen, the immortal patriots of the Revolution are looking down from their 
abodes above upon you. The eyes of the world are upon you. Yet you do not compre- 
hend the gravity of the situation. You have eyes and see not, ears and hear not. Men 
cry peace, peace, and you believe in peace because no sound of war is yet heard—no 
plundering army yet tramples these fields, no ruthless soldiery yet disturbs the fond 
mother or the tender infant, no hireling robbers have yet violated your homes or applied 
the incendiary torch at midnight to your dwellings. False and delusive belief! Mark 
my words! Unless we take in the situation at once and become united—unless the South 
presents a solid front to her enemies—is united, knit together in a solid phalanx, we are 
lost. The invader will come like the barbarians of old from the North, and before 
another harvest sweep over these peaceful fields, tramping you down with the tron heel 
of war, and finally delivering you and your posterity over to the soul-piercing agonies of 
tyranny and oppression.” ‘The reporter’s note-taking pencil was here laid aside, for 
his speech from this point to its conclusion was so eloquent, so fascinating, that the 
audience could do nothing more than gaze with rapt attention upon his beaming 
countenance and listen to the “‘ thoughts that breathe and the words that burn,” as 
they fell from his lips. ‘ His words were prophetic and worthy of Patrick Henry. 
As an impassioned declamation, well sustained with a Demosthenic fire, his speech 
was,” says Mr. Leonard, “ worthy of an enduring record.” Although Robert Pey- 
ton was a high-bred man, upon whom Providence had conferred the advantages of 
birth and fortune, and from his studious habits reserved in his manners, at times 
almost arctic in his demeanor, he had such sympathy with his fellow-men that he 
became extremely popular with the people, and acted asa kind of medium for 
bringing the two extremes of society together, the zenith and nadir of life. It may 
well be said that the strong hold he secured upon the masses was due to the great 
powers he possessed as a man and particularly an orator. He was a magnetic 
orator, gifted with a glowing vocabulary which opened for him an easy and direct 
way to the heart and imagination. His eloquence was classic. He rariged over all 
fields of learning and into all realms of illustration. He was scholarly. He read, 
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he wrote, he spoke, with a prodigality of will and vim that was marvelous. His 
integrity was above suspicion. He was transparently honest. His political op- 
ponents knew this. His mind might be erratic, but his conscience was concentric. 
His conscience never had a by-play. His conscience never knew any of the charms 
and delights of coquetry and stolen kisses, and never knew any of their pains or 
penalties. Those who were most intimate with him bear testimony to these truths. 
In 1858 he was nominated for the State senate by acclamation in the Democratic 
convention for the Cass County Senatorial District, and was elected without op- 
position. At the ensuing session of the General Assembly of Missouri he took his 
seat in the Upper House. Thus commenced the parliamentary career of this re- 
markable man. Few members of the senate possessed such qualifications as the 
young member for Cass, whether they be tested by the influence of position or 
caste, in the strength and soundness of his judgment, his experiences of the varied 
phases of national and State politics, or in promptitude and decision of character. 
This soon became patent to all Missourians, His speeches in the senate, and he 
spoke upon all questions of general interest and real importance, were delivered 
with ease and modesty, in a plain, sensible, and business-like manner. He used no 
needless or polished ornament nor indulged in declamation unless on political sub- 
jects which stirred men’s souls, His utterances were terse and vigorous, with an 
acuteness and appropriate tact belonging to an experienced debater divested of all 
the heat and virulence so often displayed by many good speakers in the conflict of 
a formidable debate. Aided by his profound judgment and self-possession, he 
rarely failed to gain an advantage over his opponents in debate. 

The power of oratory is wonderful. The speaker, whether from the platform 
or the pulpit, is the only worker who gets his reward at once. You may invent 
what will enrich a nation, and may die a beggar. You may write, but your hair 
will be gray before the world is familiar with your name; you may be a poet, and 
fame may not own your genius till the turf is green on your grave, but possess the 
magic power with the living voice to reach the living heart of multitudes, and im- 
mediately you are a king among men—not only among a rude, unlettered mass, 
or inflammable youth prone to claptrap, but among educated gentlemen and 
polished scholars, among men who have long mastered emotion, and to whom most 
oratory is as “sounding brass, or as a tinkling cymbal.” 

The Rev. I. T. Leonard further says that “when the great crisis of 1860-1861 
came, all eyes were instinctively turned to Robert Peyton as the person to represent 
Missouri in the Confederate Senate at Richmond, Virginia,” and to this high and 
responsible position he was elected by the legislature which assembled in Septem- 
ber, 1861, at Neosho, Newton County, Missouri. It was this body which ratified 
on the 31st of October, 1861, an arrangement between the Missouri State Com- 
missioners and the Commissioners of the Confederate Government by which Mis- 
souri was to become a member of the Confederacy. It was provided in this 
agreement that the State of Missouri should be admitted into said Confederacy on 
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an equal footing with the other States composing the same, on the fulfillment of 
certain conditions, among which was one that the State should turn over to the 
said Confederate States all public property, naval stores and munitions of war, of 
which she might then be in possession. It was signed on part of Missouri by Ed‘ 
C. Cabell and Thomas L. Snead, and on the part of the Confederacy by R. M. T. 
Hunter, Secretary of State. Robert Peyton’s colleague in the Confederate Senate 
was I. B. Clark, and the members elected to represent the State in the Confederate 
House of Representatives were Thomas A. Harris, Casper W. Bell, A. H. Conad, 
Thomas Freeman, George Vest (now in 1885 Senator for Missouri), Dr. Hyer, and 
William M. Cooke. “ Mr. Peyton was,” says Mr. Leonard, “a sincere admirer and 
disciple of the John C. Calhoun school of politics, was high-toned, with nothing of 
intrigue in his character and free from the arts of the demagogue. His untimely 
death in 1863 was deeply mourned by all Missourians.”’ 

It may be further premised in explanation of his political opinions, that he was 
a strenuous defender of slavery, and subscribed to the doctrines of the “South 
Carolina exposition.” He also defended the right of veto which belongs to the 
President, advocated a low tariff on the general policy of free trade; urged the 
annexation of Texas and a war with Mexico; he opposed entangling alliances with 
foreign nations, and favored a war with England on the Oregon question. After 
the formation of the Confederate Government at Montgomery, Alabama, and the 
election February 4, 1861, of Jefferson Davis as President, he was commissioned a 
colonel in the army, and co-operated under General Sterling Price in the defense 
of Missouri and the Southwestern States. 

He proceeded to Richmond, Virginia, to take his seat in the Confederate Con- 
gress, which met there July 20, 1861, but he was so deeply affected by the devasta- 
tion of Missouri and the suffering of her people that he returned to that State, to 
the neglect of his legislative duties, in order to take command of his regiment, with 
which he participated in many of the battles and skirmishes between the Federal 
and Confederate troops, of which there were about sixty during the autumn and 
winter of 1861-62. He served in April, 1862, and afterwards in Mississippi in de- 
fense of Vicksburg, which it will be remembered was fortified by the Confederates 
in 1861, was attacked by the Federal forces and fleet in 1862, and surrendered to 
General Grant in 1863. It was during this period of exposure and hardships in an 
unhealthy region of malaria that he contracted the disease which terminated his 
life in 1863. Such was the end, at once glorious and sadly premature, of the career 
of Robert L. Y. Peyton, at the age of thirty-eight. His life was short, but long 
enough to afford many striking illustrations of his rare moral and intellectual en- 
dowments, and of his fervid patriotism and dauntless valor. 


J. Lewis PeyToNn 
STEEPHILL-BY-STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
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INTERESTING LETTER FROM ANDREW JACKSON 
[Never before published.] 


Communicated by Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden 


Hermitage July 24.” 1817 
D* Glossell 

On yesterday, M* I. Jackson obtained a promise from me, to detain the publi- 
cation of my letter untill he could, write Gen' Adair and enclose him a copy—as we 
rode up, and on reflection, that there would be a great impropriety in M* Jackson 
doing this, as base minds are always apt to put the worst construction on the most 
magnanimous acts, and Adair might construe it as begging an apology through our 
friend, I have his written absolvement—and enclosed it to Doctor Bronaugh. I 
thought it my duty as soon as I heard Gen! Adair was in town to notify him, that I 
was preparing a letter for him, and request that he would not leave town until he 
rec’ it, he precipitated himself off—after receiving this information, of course, 
I am entitled, when I think proper to publish the letter, and will give this fact to 
the world with it. I have to request that you will copy and correct the letter, trans- 
posing any of the sentences, that may be necessary, giving the facts clear and distinct 
—and on that point, which again asks him the question why if he had the 4oo or 
500 arms borrowed as he has alledged from a corps of exempts, he did not place 
them in the hands of Davises Detachment, or report them to me? and point out his 
unmilitary conduct in this particularly clearly and have it strongly (sic) commented 
on. I have stated, that by this unmilitary act, which he cannot Justify the country 
might have been lost. I wish you to place this when you copy it in the strongest 
point of view, and the strongest language. I wish you with the Doctor to give it 
your best consideration, and cloath it with your best genius, stating the facts, clearly, 
so that they will be clearly understood—and placing the references, & spreading 
them where they most, properly apply. I shall expect you up with the Doctor on 
tomorrow, with the letter. If you cannot finish it before you come up, it can be 

done here— 
Please send me some wafers by Dunwoody who will hand you this. Accept 

assurances of my respect 
Andrew Jackson 
Lt Glossell, Nashville 
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DocTOR FRANKLIN’S RE-PLY—L£ditor 
of Magazine of American History: Dur- 
ing my journeyings in July of the present 
summer, I came across an old almanac 
diary of 1791, which belonged to Shubel 
Worth, Collector of Customs at Hudson, 
New York. On one of its fly leaves was 
the following curious record : 

“Doctor Franklin being asked by a 
nobleman in London, in the year 1775, 
what would satisfy the Americans an- 
swered it may easily be compromised in 
a few Resolutions—viz : 

Re-call your forces 

Re-store Castle Williams 

Re-pair the damages done at Boston 

Re-peal your unconstitutional Acts 

Re-move your pretenses to taxes 

Re-fund the duties you have extorted 

Re-quire and Receive pay for all the 
tea destroyed 

Re-ceive the- voluntary grants of the 
colonies 

And then 
Re-joice in a Happy 
Re-conciliation 
But they remained and passed many 
acts 

Re-pugnant to Good sense and sound 
Policy, and 

Re-publican Principles which brought 
about a 

Re-volution and a separation of the 


colonies from Britain and that they may 
never be 
Re-united 


God Grant.” 
J. W. H. 
34 GRAMERCY ParK, September, 1886 


ROBERT FULTON’S SCHOOL-DAYs—“ On 
one occasion his teacher reproved him 
for neglecting his books, and the reproof 
was administered after the manner of 
‘the old masters ’—with a ferule on the 
knuckle. Robert straightened himself, 
folded his arms, and then said to Mr. 
Johnson: ‘Sir, I came here to have 
something beat into my head and not into 
my hand.’ 

On another occasion he came late, and 
when the teacher asked the reason, Rob- 
ert answered that he had been at Mr. Mil- 
ler’s shop pounding out lead to make a 
pencil. In proof of this statement he 
exhibited the pencil and said it was 
the best he ever had in his life ; Mr. 
Johnson approved it and gave the youth 
some words of encouragement, and in a 
few days nearly all the other pupils were 
supplied with pencils of the same kind. 
It is said that when Mr. Johnson once 
urged him to give more attention to his 
studies, the boy answered that his head 
was ‘so full of original notions that there 
was no room to store away the contents 
of dusty books.’”—Xnox’s Life of Rob- 
ert Fulton. , 


QUERIES» 


Monocrams—Laditor Magazine 
American History : Did the buttons of 
the Continential soldiers’ uniforms bear 
the monogram of U.S.A? 

B. B. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


of 


DoMINE, OR DOMINIE ?—Will not the 
Magazine of American History aid in 
doing justice to accuracy and historic 
fact? ‘A pastor in a Dutch Reformed 
church in Holland, Africa, or America 
is a domine, not a dominie. A Scotch 





QUERIES—REPLIES 


schoolmaster is a dominie; or a dominie 
may bea parson in Scotland. ‘ Domine,’ 
as applied to a pastor in the Dutch Re- 
formed churches is the unaltered Latin— 
the vocative of dominus. 

W. E. G. 


THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN THE 
BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA—The 
editor of Catholic Historical Researches, 
in a notice of the Rev. Andrew White, 
the Jesuit missionary to Maryland, makes 
the following quotation from Scharf’s 
History of Maryland: “ One fact of in- 
terest connected with the work of the 
Jesuit missionaries in Maryland, deserves 
to be placed conspicuously on record. 
The first printing press ever worked in 
any British colony, was set up in Mary- 
land by the Jesuit Fathers. Father 
White, after he had acquired sufficient 
of the Indian tongues, composed a cate- 
chism in several dialects, and the press 
was, no doubt, ordered for the purpose 
of printing it. Copies of this work are 
excessively rare, but Mr. McSherry 
found one in the archives of the Society 
at Rome. The press was prob- 
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ably destroyed when the missionaries 
were attacked and their property plun- 
dered in 1655; but the fact remains that 
Maryland, first of all the colonies, in- 
troduced this great agent for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge.” Is it true that “the 
first printing press ever worked in any 
British colony was set up in Mary- 
land?” The fact, if it is one, is not men- 
tioned in any other history of Maryland 
I have ever seen, and is in conflict with 
all other authorities. A/cSherry’s His- 
tory of Maryland, in noticing the Mary- 
land Gazette, the first number of which 
was issued on the 27th of January, 1745, 
by Jonas Green, says: “A printing press, 
however, had been established in the 
colony as early as 1726, for the purpose 
of printing the laws and public docu- 
ments.” Holmes’ Annals and Thomas’ 
History of Printing both state that : 
“The first printing pressin Maryland was 
set up in Annapolis in 1726.” All au- 
thorities agree that the first printing 
press in the colonies was set up at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, by Stephen Day, 
in 1638-9. I. C. 

ALLEGHANY, PENNSYLVANIA, August 14, 1886 


REPLIES 


MARGARET CorBIN (xvi. 299)—Zaittor 
Magazine of American History: I send 
the result of an investigation made in the 
year 1876 in regard to Margaret Corbin. 
Your correspondent I. C. will find in the 
first volume of your Magazine (I. 90) a 
glowing tribute to the heroine of Fort 


Washington. W. K. 


Department of State 
Washington Nov 16. 1876 


Sir: Your letter of the 11th inst has 


been received, and, in reply thereto, I 
Vor. XVI.—No., 4.—27 


have to inform you that a letter of the 
Board of War, dated July 3. 1779, in re- 
gard to the services of Margaret Corbin, 
referred to in the Journal of Congress, 
July 6. 1779, is on file in this Depart- 


ment. 
I am, Sir Your obt Sert 


Hamilton Fish 
William Kelby Esq 
Department of State 
Washington Nov 20 1876 
1 Sir: Your letter of the 18th inst. has 
been received, and, in compliance with 
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your request, I take pleasure in trans- 
mitting herewith, a copy of the letter of 
the Board of War, July 3, 1779, in rela- 
tion to the services of Margaret Corbin. 
I transmit, also, the further action of the 
Board of War, July 24, 1780, in relation 
to the same case. 


I am sir, your obt sert. 
John L. Cadwalader 


Assistant Secretary 


War Office 3° July 1779. 

Sir: 

The inclosed recommendation of 
the Council of Pennsylvania in favour of 
Margaret Corbin, added to many circum- 
stances which appear to support her pe- 
tition for relief, induce the board to offer 
a resolution, which they think her pecul- 
iar situation merits_As she had forti- 
tude and virtue enough to supply the 
place of her husband after his fall in the 
service of his country, and in the execu- 
tion of that task received the dangerous 
wound under which she now labors, the 
board can but consider her as entitled 
to the same grateful return which would 
be made to a soldier in circumstances 
equally unfortunate : They therefove beg 
leave to report : 

That Margaret Corbin, who was 
wounded and disabled in the attack on 
Fort Washington whilst she heroically 
filled the post of her husband who was 
killed by her side serving a piece of 
artillery ; do receive during her natural 
life, or the continuance of such disabil- 
ity, the one half of the monthly pay 
drawn by a soldier in the service of 
these states: and that she now receive 
out of the public stores one complete 
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The Council have given her 
thirty dollars to relieve her pres- 
ent necessities, until her case can 
be provided for in a more effect- 
ual manner 

Hnble Board of War 





suit of soldiers cloathing, or the value 
thereof in money. 
I am with the utmost respect 
Your Excellencys 


most obed. Servant 
P. Scull 
Sec’y. 


His Excellency John Jay, Esqure 
President of Congress 


[Recommendation mentioned in the foregoing .| 


In Council 


Philadelphia June 29, 1779 


That the case of Margaret 
Corbin who was wounded and utterly dis- 
abled at Fort Washington while she hero- 
ically filled the post of her husband who 
was killed by her side serving a piece of 
artillery, be recommended to a further 
consideration of the Board of War. This 
Council being of opinion that notwith- 
standing the rations which have been 
allowed her, she is not provided for as 
her helpless situation really requires 

Extract from the minutes 


T. Matlack 
Sec’y 





[Further action of the Board| 
At a Board of War, July 24. 1780 
Present Col. Pickering, Gen. Scott, 
Mr. Peters, Gen. Ward. 
Col. Grayson 
The board having rec* information that 
Margaret Corbin (for whom Congress 
made provision in their Act of July 6, 





1779, for her Gallant Conduct in serving 
a piece of artillery when her husband 
was killed by her side) still remains in a 
deplorable situation in consequence of 
her wound, by which she is deprived of 
the use of one arm—and is in other 
respects much disabled—and probably 
will continue a Cripple during her Life— 
Beg leave to report : 

That Margaret Corbin receive 
annually during her natural Life, one 
compleat suit of cloaths out of the Pub- 
lic Stores—or the value thereof in money 
in addition to the provision made for her 
by the Act of Congress of July 3, 1779. 

Extract from the minutes 
Ben. Stodert 

Sec’y 
His Excellency : 
The President of Congress. 


State of Pennsylvania 
Office of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth 
Harrisburg Nov. 28 1876 
Dear Sir: 

I have been unable to find the 
originals of Margaret Corbin papers after 
careful search, But they may turn up 
yet. 

At present we know nothing further 
than the papers as printed in Col. 
Records vol xii page 34. I have spent 
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some time looking and will pitch in again 
after Thanksgiving 
Very truly yours 
John B. Linn 


The story of “ Captain Molly” is told 
in Barber & Howe's Hist. Coll. of N. /., 
page 270; Lossing’s Field Book of the 
Revolution, Il., 164, 361; Recollections of 
Washington, by Custis, 224, 286; and in 
Major Boynton's History of West Point, 
page 167, where part of the correspond- 
ence with General Knox is modestly sup- 
pressed. Captain Molly appears before 
the public two years after Margaret Cor- 
bin was disabled at Fort Washington. 
Lossing, in a note to Custis, page 226, 
states that “ Art and Romance have con- 
founded her [Captain Molly] with an- 
other character, Moil Pitcher.” 





SOUL oF SOLDIERY [xvi., 299 ]—A mili- 
tary association of this name was organ- 
ized at Boston, in March, 1805. It was 
disbanded about 1852. The members 
were non-commissioned officers of the 
Massachusetts militia. Joshua Simonds 
was the first captain, A copy of ‘‘ Con- 
stitution of the Soul of Soldiery,” printed 
in 1826, can be found in the library of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, Faneuil Hall. 

A. A. FoLsom 

Boston, September 1, 1886. 
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THE SARATOGA MONUMENT ASSOCI- 
ATION held its sixteenth annual session 
in the United States Hotel at Saratoga, 
on the r2thof July. The following of- 
ficers were chosen: President, John H. 
Starin; Vice-Presidents, J. M. Marvin 
and General John Watts De Peyster ; 
Secretary, William M. Stone ; Treasurer, 
D. S. Potter. Mr. Stone presented a 
full, detailed report from the Committee 
on Design, in which he said: “ At pres- 
ent, of the three statues, that of Morgan, 
by O’Donovan, is ready to be placed in 
its niche ; and those of Gates by Bissell, 
and Schuyler by Doyle, are in process of 
casting. Of the das-relievos, the follow- 
ing ate ready to be enshrined in the in- 
terior of the monument, viz.: “The 
Women of the Revolution ;” “ Ladies of 
the British Court;” “The Rally;” 
“The Town Meeting ;” “George III. 
and his Ministers in Council;” “ The 
Murder of Jane McCrea;” “ Burgoyne 
Reprimanding his Indian Allies for their 
Barbarities ;” “‘ The Passage, in a Boat, 
of Lady Acland, under a Flag of Truce, 
to the American Camp;” “ Schuyler 
Felling Trees to Obstruct the Enemy’s 
March ;” “Mrs. Schuyler Firing her 
Wheat Fields to Save them from the 
Enemy ;” “The Wives of the British 
Officers Traveling through the Wilder- 
ness;” “Schuyler Turning Over his 
Command to Gates ;” “ The Wounding 
of Arnold ;” “The Death of Fraser ;” 
“The Burial of Fraser;” “ Burgoyne 
Surrendering his Sword to Gates.” 

All of the likenesses are from the best 
authorities; for example, Lord Carnarvon 
had his great-grandmother, Lady Acland’s 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, photo- 


graphed and sent tome. The spinning- 
wheel in the “ Women of the Revolution ” 
is modeled after the one used by my 
grandmother ; the broad-ax seen in the 
“ March through the Forest” is from one 
in my collection, used by Burgoyne’s 
axmen ; the silver buckle on Burgoyne’s 
shoe, in “ Burgoyne Reprimanding the 
Indians,” is modeled from an English 
officer’s silver buckle found by me on 
the battle-ground near where Fraser was 
shot; the charm on Lady Acland's watch- 
guard is modeled from the identical one 
which she wore on her person during the 
campaign, and which was sent me as a 
souvenir by her great-grandson, Lord 
Carnarvon; the musket so nervously 
grasped by the old farmer in “The Town 
Meeting,” is taken from one carried by 
a minute-man in the Battle of Lexing- 
ton ; the tomahawk held by the Indian 
in the “ Death of Jane McCrea,” is made 
from one found a few rods from where 
that unfortunate maiden was killed, and 
is also in my cabinet; while the lap- 
dog in the arms of one of the British 
officers in “The March through the For- 
est,’ is modeled from life after the one 
owned by Mrs. General Meredith Read, 
the ancestress of which belonged to 
Queen Charlotte, the wife of George 
III. 

Mrs, E. H. Walworth made an inter- 
esting report, and on motion of General 
De Peyster a committee consisting of J. 
H. Starin, Mrs. Walworth and Mr. Ford, 
was appointed to arrange the surround- 
ings of the monument. Architect Mark- 
ham exhibited to the association several 
representations in bronze of the monu- 
mental bronzes. 
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THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF HIS 
EXCELLENCY THOMAS HUTCHIN- 
SON, ESQ., B. A. (Harvard), LL.D. (Oxon.), 
Captain-General and Governor-in- Chief, of His 
late Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts Bay 
in North America; With an Account of His 
Administration when he was Member and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and His Government of the Colony during 
the difficult period that preceded the War of 
Independence. Compiled from the Original 
Documents still remaining in the possession 
of his Descendants. By PETER ORLANDO 
HUuTCHINSON, one of his great-grandsons. 
Volume II., 8vo, pp. 488. Boston, 1886: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The above is the too long title of the second 
and final volume of Governor Hutchinson’s 
Diary. The letters in it are very few indeed, 
and are interjected in the Diary itself, as are 


many notes and sketches by the editor, some of 
them of no value. This method makes this 


volume, as it did the first issue about a year or 
more ago, unpleasant reading. 


The continuity 
of the Diary is ruthlessly broken, and the read- 
er’s attention distracted by totally irrelevant 
matter. Except this faulty method, the book 
is of great interest and importance to the true 
understanding of the era of the American Revo- 
lution. Hutchinson died suddenly on the 3d of 
June, 1780, though he had been failing for a 
short time previously. The Diary ends on the 
22d of May, eleven days before his death. The 
portion in this volume begins on January 1, 
1776. It thus covers the first four years of the 
Revolutionary War. It contains brief notes of 
conversations and interviews with almost every 
prominent man in England from the King 
down, during those eventful years. It gives 
the contemporary incidents and effect of the 
arrival in London of the news of every American 
event, political, civil, and military. All told 
with feeling and without heat or passion. In- 
deed there could not be a stronger proof of the 
fair, judicial, kindly disposition of the man, 
than these honest entries of Hutchinson in his 
own private diary, a diary never intended for 
publication, and therefore of the more value. 
It is in fact an almost perfect view behind the 
scenes in London of the drama of the American 
War. Space will not permit of quotations, but 
the effect of the view is to show conclusively, 
that the American troubles first, and then the 
war itself, were but the foot-balls of the British 
politics of the day. And also that the actors in 


the drama, both civil and military, had no other 
interests in view than their own and those of 
their respective parties. Never was England 
governed so badly, and never were her military 
leaders so inferior in capacity and sordid in 
purpose. Ignorance, irresolution, party pride, 
and personal aggrandizement, rode supreme as 
well in the cabinet in England as in the camp 
in America. These two volumes of Hutchin- 
son’s Diaries should stand beside the three vol- 
umes of his History of Massachusetts in every 
well chosen library in the Jand. And notwith- 
standing his unfortunate method, the thanks of 
every student and every seeker into the truth of 
American history are due to Mr. Peter Orlando 
Hutchinson for giving them to the world. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have left 
nothing to be desired in the mechanical execu- 
tion of the volumes. 


WOODSTOCK. An Historical Sketch. By 
CLARENCE WINTHROP BowWEN, Ph.D. 8vo, 
pp. 62. New York and London, 1886: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The historical sketch which forms this hand- 
some little volume was read by Mr. Bowen at 
Roseland Park, Woodstock, Connecticut, at the 
Bi-centennial Celebration of the Town, on Tues- 
day, September 7, 1886. It contains much 
valuable information, well expressed and admi- 
rably condensed, as also most agreeably pre- 
sented. The settlement of Woodstock was 
intimately connected with the first organized 
settlement on Massachusetts Bay. It was a 
portion of the Nipmuck Country, so-called be- 
cause it contained fresh ponds or lakes in con- 
trast to other sections that bordered upon the 
sea or along running rivers. Among the names 
of the first thirteen men who took possession of 
the place as actual planters, two hundred years 
ago, is that of Henry Bowen, the ancestor of 
the author of the book, who says: ‘‘ After the 
home lots were laid out, a grist-mill and saw- 
mill built, bridges constructed, new inhabitants 
brought in, and everything possible done to 
make the settlement permanent, a church was 
duly organized and an able, orthodox, godly 
minister secured.” | Woodstock was settled 
under Massachusetts, but afterwards became a 
part of Connecticut. The sons of Woodstock 
participated in many wars—King Phillip’s, the 
French and Indian war, the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, and the late Civil war. The 
grandfather of General George B. McClellan 
was a native of Woodstock. The author says: 
‘*In thought, in plan, in ideal, this town has 
been almost a perfect organization ; but only 
those whose high vision is willing to pierce 
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through all encrusting imperfections shall be 
the artists whose toil and sacrifices shall make 
this dear, noble, historic town of Woodstock an 
honor to the State and a blessing to its citizens.” 
The volume is a credit to its author, and a 
welcome contribution to local history. 


LIFE OF SCHUYLER COLFAX. By O. J. 
HOLLISTER. Octavo, pp. 535. New York, 
1886: Funk & Wagnalls. 


On the morning of January 13, 1885, a pleas- 
ant-faced man walked into the railway station at 
Mankato, Minnesota, laid aside his valise and 
overcoat and sat down to wait for his train. He 
leaned easily back, and in a moment was dead. 
Such was ‘the end of Schuyler Colfax, once the 
most popular, and among the most influential 
statesmen in America. To write the life of such 
a man involves an immense amount of labor. To 
examine and classify letters, to compare volumi- 
nous files of public documents, to verify dates, are 
but incidents in the sum total of the demands 
upon an author’s industry. The work appears to 
have been well and thoroughly done. The first 
chapters are chiefly devoted to Mr. Colfax’s boy- 
hood and early life, moving forward naturally 
to his gradual induction to a public career, and 
his rise to power and fame. These chapters cover 
the most eventful period of our history; the 
growth of the anti-slavery party, the rise of the 
Republicans, the civil war and the period of re- 
construction. To the civil war comparatively lit- 
tle space is set apart, though, of course, its accom- 
paniments afford the motives for many of Mr. 
Colfax’s public acts, and are inseparably con- 
nected with the passing events of State. Most 
readers will turn regretfully to those portions 
that treat of the Credit Mobilier affair, which for a 
time left sucha stain upon the record of many brill- 
iant reputations. In his review of this painful 
episode the author has aimed to present a fair 
statement of the case. It is thus summarized : 
‘* Men whose pockets were full of Credit Mobilier 
stock, in whose interests Congress had been cor- 
rupted—if indeed Congress had been corrupted— 
were not visited with a breath of criticism, be- 
cause they had bought the stock some months 
or years before it began to earn dividends. Men 
who should have said : ‘I was promised a hun- 
dred shares of it. I could only get ten, so I de- 
clined to take any ;’ but who did say, ‘I was 
asked to take some, but declined,’ were dismissed 
without a question, though the facts were well 
known. Men who said : ‘I bought the stock and 
received all the dividends—I wish I could have 
had more of it,’ were permitted to depart in 
peace. .. . The lot of scape-goat fell upon the 
retiring Vice-President.” Mr. Hollister reaches 
the conclusion, and at this date many of his 
readers will probably agree with him, that Mr. 
Colfax was to a large extent the victim of cir- 
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cumstances. His retirement to private life im- 
mediately after the harassing investigations, was 
so complete that for a time he dropped out of 
public recollection. We cannot here attempt to 
review the case. The verdict of his own friends 
and neighbors seems to have been almost unani- 
mously in his favor, and when he died the whoie 
country seemed for the time to forget that it had 
ever heard anything to his discredit. The book 
is handsomely printed, and contains several 
excellent engravings, including a portrait, and 
views of the Colfax homestead. 


WON BY WAITING. A Novel by EDNA 
LYALL. 12mo, pp. 398 New York, 1886: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The story opens in a delightful old French 
chateau, and takes the reader through the heart- 
rending scenes of the Franco-Prussian war, in- 
cluding the siege of Paris. This, however, is 
merely introductory. ‘lhe heroine, a beautiful 
and intelligent French girl, loses her father in 
battle, and takes refuge with some English 
relatives—the family of a wealthy dean of the 
Established Church. The contrast between 
French and English manners, customs, and 
character is admirably rendered, and the charm- 
ing way in which the little French stranger at 
last wins all the hearts that are worth winning, 
is the pleasantest feature of the book. We will 
not rob the reader of the satisfaction of finding 
out what it is that is won by waiting or who it 
is that wins it. Suffice it that the story is a 
wholesome and enjoyable one from beginning 
to end. 


INDIAN GAMES. 
By ANDREW 
pamphlet, pp. 
Mass., 1886. 


Of exceptional interest to scholars, whether 
antiquarian or historical, is this description of 
the amusements and games of the American 
Indian. To many it will be a revelation to 
learn that as early as 1636 a favorite game of 
ball formed a part of stately ceremonials in- 
tended for the entertainment of distinguished 
guests; and that it was also used as a stratagem 
of war, by means of which to lull the suspicions 
of the enemy and gain access to their forts. 
The author tells us that the same game is played 
at the present time, and is known as ‘‘ Lacrosse.” 
The ball itself was originally of wood, and about 
the size of a tennis ball, Later on it was re- 
placed by one made of deer-skin, stuffed hard 
with deer’s hair. Another game was called 
‘* Platter,” on which there was much betting. 
Charlevoix said: ‘‘ The Indians stake all they 
are worth, and several of them have been known 
to continue at it till they have stripped them- 


An Historical Research. 
McFarRLAND Davis.  8vo, 
58. Salem Press, Salem, 
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selves stark naked and lost all movables in their 
cabin. Some have been known to stake their 
liberty for a certain time.” The necessary im- 
plements for this play were a bowl and a num- 
ber of dice fashioned somewhat like apricot 
seeds, and colored differently upon the upper 
and lower sides. The number of dice was gen- 
erally six. The excitement which attended it 
was intense. Still another game described was 
called ‘‘ Straw,” and usually played in the cabins 
of the chiefs. This was based upon arbitrary 
rules and not upon any calculations of the laws 
of chance, and it was an excuse for indulgence 
in the passion for gambling, which everywhere 
prevailed. 


SULLIVAN’S EXPEDITION AGAINST 
THE INDIANS OF NEW YORK. A 
Letter from ANDREW MCFARLAND Davis to 
JusTIN WINsOR, with the Journal of WIL- 
LIAM MCKENDRY. 8vo, pamphlet, pp. 45. 
Printed by John Nelson & Son, Cambridge, 
1886. 


This journal of William McKendry was kept 
in large part during the expedition conducted by 
General Sullivan in 1779, and forms a valuable 
contribution to the history of that period. The 
letter of Mr. Davis gives a full and accurate ac- 
count of all other existing journals of that notable 
expedition. He says he has examined twenty- 
three published diaries, journals or narratives of 
the same, and he gives a list of the names of the 
writers, the periods covered by the journals, and 
the titles of the publications which contain them. 
Of the journal of McKendry he says: ‘‘I have 
glanced over this manuscript and find that it 
throws new light upon some points. The writer 
of it was at Cherry Valley at the time of the 
massacre. He was with Clinton’s column, and 
he states positively that Colonel Pauling did not 
join Clinton at Oquaga—a statement in which 
other journals concur, but which directly contra- 
dicts Stone.” 


‘THE CENTENNIAL HAMPSHIRE GA- 


ZETTE—1786-1886. 
Folio form, pp. 38. 
1786, 

This interesting record of a century's growth 
contains one hundred and two articles of a his- 
torical and biographical character. There is a 
sketch of the town when the Gazette was founded, 
a hundred years ago, and the history of its prog- 
ress since that time. There are sketches of 
Governor Caleb Strong, so famous for his inde- 
pendent action during the war of 1812; of Ma- 
jor Joseph Hawley, who, with the exception of 
Caleb Strong, was the most distinguished charac- 


Northampton, Mass. 
Issued September 6, 
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ter Western Massachusetts ever produced ; of 
Dr. Levi Shephard, Senator Isaac C. Bates, 
Judge Joseph Lyman, Oliver Warner, Isaac 
Gere, Captain Isaac Damon, Sylvester Judd, 
and a host of others. The Hampshire Gazette 
is one of the very few newspapers in America 
that has lived to see its one hundredth birth- 
day. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS 
of FRANKLIN BENJAMIN HouGu, Ph.D., 
M.D. By John Hickcox, Washington, D. C. 


8vo, pamphlet, pp. 347. 

It seems almost incredible that so much could 
have been accomplished in one man’s life as we 
find admirably arranged and recorded in this 
pamphlet, between the years 1846 and 1885. 
Among these valuable productions of Mr. Hough 
are ‘‘ The History of Lewis County ;” ‘‘ Diary 
of the Siege of Detroit in the War with Pon- 
tiac ;” ‘* Gazetteer of the State of New York,” 
which he edited and mostly wrote ; ‘‘ The Siege 
of Savannah, in 1779 ;” ‘‘ History of the Census 
of New York;” ‘‘ American Constitution,” 
etc., together with works, essays and addresses 
on a great variety of subjects, and of the most 
valuable character. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
GENERAL SOCIETY OF MECHANICS 
AND TRADESMEN OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 8vo, pamphlet, pp. 45. 


This, as its name indicates, is a published ac- 
count of the proceedings at the centennial of 
one of the oldest and most useful societies in 
the metropolis, a society that has done its al- 
lotted work so unobtrusively during the century 
just past, that it' is probably one of the least 

nown institutions in our midst. Judge Charles 
P. Daly, who presided at the banquet on the 
occasion, said: ‘* When it was founded, in 1785, 
there were in New York thirty-one different 
trades, or handicrafts, nearly all of whom had 
organizations of their own that combined with 
certain social and benevolent features the pro- 
tection of the common interests of the particu- 
lar handicraft ; regular meetings being held, at 
which the affairs of the craft were discussed and 
fixed dues paid, or collections taken up for the 
support of indigent members. To create a com- 
munity of feeling and bring about co-operative 
action among the different trades in the city in 
the interest of the mechanic arts and the trade 
and manufactures of the country generally, 
appears to have been the object that led to the 
formation of this society, which, as originally 
organized, was a representative body, composed 
of delegates from the different trades, under the 
name of The General Committee of Mechanics ” 
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HISTORY OF OXFORD. Part I., Church 
Records, Births, Marriages, Deaths, etc. By 
W. C. SHARPE. I2mo, pamphlet, pp. 88. 
Seymour, Conn. Record Print. 1885. 


The town of Oxford, Connecticut, was in- 
corporated in 1798, but it was clothed with the 

wers of an independent parish in1741. Thus 
the history of the church is, to a great extent, 
the history of the people of the parish, and in 
many cases the parish record is about the only 
available means of securing data concerning the 
early inhabitants of the town. This work is 
deserving of cordial commendation, as old docu- 
ments are perishing by accident, or becoming 
scattered far and wide, and there is no time 
like the present for bringing them into con- 
venient form for reference and preservation. 





THE COLONIAL CHURCH OF VIR- 
GINIA. An Address by Rev. P. SLAUGH- 
TER, D.D., at Richmond, May 21, 1885. 
8vo, pamphlet, pp. 43. Boston, 1885: Rand, 
Avery & Company, 1885. 


This able and comprehensive discourse should 
have wide circulation. It embodies the results 
of careful study in a mine of precious informa- 
tion. The author says: ‘‘I cannot think it 
was a mere coincidence, that the revival of let- 
ters and of the arts, the discovery of printing and 
of the polarity of the needle, just succeeded the 
reformation of religion, and just preceded the 
discovery of America. It looks as if the new 
ideas and the new instruments of that era de- 
manded a new world for their development, and 
as a fulcrum for the new levers, which were to 
lift the old world out of the old routine, and 
bring it under the influence of serener heavens, 
and of an awakening spring. There is a God 
in history. The discovery of America over- 
turned the ig a -smapa systems of the ancients ; 
the opening of her mines produced a revolu- 
tion in commerce; and the plantation of her 
colonies gave land to the landless, a home to 
the adventurer, and an asylum to the exile from 
all lands, where each might find a freer life and 
a fresher nature.” The author uses some very 
impressive figures of speech, as, for instance, in 
referring to the history of Virginia, he says: 
‘“‘T seemed to see it rise before me in the form 
of a grand old Druidical oak, with its original 
Celtic root in the caves of the old Britons, 
grafted in succession by Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Norman shoots, fertilized by a stream of 
culture whose spring was Athens, and by an- 
other stream whose fountain was in Jerusalem, 
both conveyed in Roman aqueducts. By a mar- 
velous power of assimilation, it incorporated 
all these heterogeneous elements into one ho- 
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mogeneous growth. It gradually and grandly 
rose through the centuries, stretching forth its 
weather-beaten arms to the peltings of the piti- 
less ravages of time, war, flood, and fires of 

rsecution ; and yet it survived, and brought 
orth fruit—good fruit and evil fruit. Civil 
excrescences disfigured it, superstitious mistle- 
toes fastened and fed upon its vitals ; and yet 
it grew great men and great measures—Magna 
Charta, Bill of Rights, Trial by Jury, Habeas 
Corpus, and the like—every bud a book, every 
leaf a literature, every bough a biography.” 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT FULTON AND 
A HISTORY OF STEAM-NAVIGATION. 
By THomas W. Knox. [Iilustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 498. New York and London, 1886. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Colonel Knox has written a great many 
charming and valuable works for the young, but 
he has never hit upon a more popular or impor- 
tant theme than the history of steam-navigation, 
combined with a biography of the man who 
designed and built the first successful steamboat 
in the world. This delightful book is destined 
to find readers in all climes ; and although mani- 
festly prepared for the rising generation, it can- 
not fail to entertain intelligent readers of all 
ages. The author is gifted with a graphic and 
pleasing style in narrative, and having avoided 
wisely the use of technical terms as far as pos- 
sible, he has produced a work as readable as it 
is informing, and one that is destined to live in 
all the future. The illustrations are pertinent 
to the text, and very helpful to the student. 
Many amusing anecdotes are related about early 
steamboating on the Hudson. Colonel Knox, in 
speaking of the competition between the boats 
in olden times on the great river, says: ‘‘ The 
walls in the terminal cities, as well as those 
along the route, were covered with placards, in 
which the advantages of the boats were described 
in glowing terms, and along the streets and 
wharves in the vicinity of the landing-places 
there were leather-lunged runners, who made 
the air resound with their appeals for patronage. 
A hesitating stranger ran the risk of being torn in 
twain by rival runners, and sometimes a traveler 
was dragged on board one boat while his satchel 
was triumphantly transported to another.” 

The facts given by Colonel Knox in his vol- 
ume are from the most trustworthy sources, and 
every page bears evidence of careful study and 
painstaking research and verification. The 
work, as a whole, is one of such historic merit 
that we commend it unhesitatingly and warmly 
to the schools and libraries of the country—and 
it ought to find its way to every fireside. We 
esteem it the best work of its character ever is- 
sued by an American publisher. 









































